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FAITH AND REASON 


HOEVER has the use of reason can have faith 
only by the use of his reason. 

Hence adults who have reason are bound under 
faith to use their reason. 

There are two ways whereby reason can sin against 
faith; first, by misuse; second, by disuse. 

Faith is not the outcome of reason, but is the gift 
of God. Yet lack of faith is not the gift of God but 
the outcome of reason. 

Many minds sin against faith by the misuse of their 
reason. Perhaps a greater number of minds sin 
against faith by their disuse of reason. 

+ * * « %* 


An act of reason is one in which there is no faith but 
only reason. An act of faith is not one in which there 
is no reason but only faith. Indeed an act of faith is 
at once an act of reason and an act of faith; just 
as an act of writing is at once the act of the writer’s 


pen and an act of the writer’s intelligence; or again 
an act of vocal prayer is a physical (natural) act of 
the body and a supernatural act of the intelligence and 
will, 


* * ¥* * * 


St. Thomas was chid by the Risen Redeemer not 
merely for his lack of faith but for his lack of reason. 

St. Thomas did not believe those who saw the Risen 
Redeemer. But St. Thomas had no reason—or no 
sufficient reason—for disbelieving those who saw the 
Risen Redeemer. His failure of faith was rooted in 
a failure of reason. He thought that the only evi- 
dence for a fact, such as the Resurrection, was the 
self-evidence of the fact. 

* * . * %* 

Another St. Thomas gives us the principles for 
solving these difficulties which seem too paradoxical 
for solution. Speaking of voluntarium in human 
action he makes the obvious and fundamental distinc- 
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tion between what is voluntary by itself; and what is 
voluntary in its cause. The will may will either an 
act or the cause of an act. 

St. Thomas usually makes the matter clear by tak- 
ing drunkenness for an example. By all the civilised 
laws of his age whoever committed a crime in his 
drunkenness was judged guilty of the crime commit- 
ted. If through drunkenness he stole, he was judged 
guilty of theft. If through drunkenness he took 
human life, he was judged guilty of manslaughter. 
Indeed with a sense of humour or history St. Thomas 
maintained that if through drunkenness a monk did 
not rise to matins he would be guilty not only of being 
drunk but of not rising to matins. 


* * * * * 


The principle, here so self-evident, may be applied 


elsewhere. Thus if a man professing to disbelieve— 
as some do profess to believe—the laws of Arithmetic, 
e.¢., that two and two made four, and having a debt of 
four thousand pounds paid first two thousand and then 
one thousand, his failure to pay the full four thousand 
would be judged a crime of theft. 

Or again if a man through denying the law of Caus- 
ality discharged a loaded revolver at the head of his 
enemy he would be judged guilty of manslaughter if 
not of murder. 

‘And there are few countries where a Christian 
Scientist, responsible for the death of another, is not 
liable to some punishment by civil law. 


* * * * * 


Now although a man’s intemperance may make him 
responsible for manslaughter, yet intemperance as 
such is not manslaughter. But the man whose intem- 
perance leads him to manslaughter is bound under 
justice not to be drunk. 

Again, if a man’s attitude towards the laws of Arith- 
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metic or of Causality is a moral fault which leads to 

theft or murder he is bound under justice not to deny 

the laws of Arithmetic or Causality. Yet the laws of 

Arithmetic or Causality, as such, do not bind in justice. 
* ” * * * 


If then an adult who has the use of reason can have 
faith only by using his reason on the credibility of the 
witness and on the possibility of the truth to which he 
bears witness—this act of the reason binds under 
faith. The human reason, though not ultimately cap- 
able of faith, is ultimately responsible for faith. 

* * . . ® 

We must distinguish between these two statements : 
‘X—— is a matter of faith,’ and, ‘ I am bound under 
faith to accept X . Only mysteries are matters 


of faith, as such; because the truths called mysteries 
are not discoverable or demonstrable by reason. 


Yet certain other truths discoverable or demon- 
strable by reason may be necessary preliminaries to 
faith. If these preliminaries are not accepted the 
further and related matters of faith are not accepted. 
To reject these preliminaries is causally to reject some 
matter of faith. Therefore these preliminaries which 
are of themselves matters of reason bind under faith, 
if the rejection of them means the rejection of faith. 

* . * * * 


Pius IX issued a Dogmatic Bull proclaiming the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin. His 
proclamation makes the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception binding on our faith. The chief reasons 
why Catholics accept the doctrine as binding on their 
faith are: first, Popes are infallible in defining doc- 
trines; second, Pius IX was Pope; third, Pius IX 
proclaimed the doctrine. 

Of these three necessary preliminaries the first is 
essentially a matter of faith. The second and third 
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are matters of reason. Yet the denial of the two pre- 
liminaries which are of reason will cause the same 
denial of the Immaculate Conception as would be 
caused by a denial of the preliminary which is of faith. 
Thus if a theologian felt certain that Pius IX was 
simoniacally and therefore invalidly elected he would 
argue that Pius [X not being Pope could not issue an 
infallible definition which was binding on his faith. 

Or again he might argue that the definition neither 
in intention nor in form was ex cathedra. From this 
false preliminary he would argue rightly to the (false) 
conclusion that the definition was not infallible; and 
therefore was not binding on his faith. 

Yet it is'not a matter of faith, or in other words, it 
is not a matter revealed by God, that Pius IX was not 
simoniacally elected! To accept the fact that Pius 
IX was Pope is so little a matter of faith that even 
atheists accept it. But explicitly to deny the fact that 
Pius was Pope may bind under faith because it would 
be implicitly to deny a matter of faith which we are 
bound to accept. 


* * * - * 


A full acceptance of these principles of faith and 
reason will enable us to see the havoc made by the 
modern acceptance of Descartes’ universal hypotheti- 
cal doubt. If the only scientific attitude towards prin- 
ciples and facts is to doubt about them, the mind must 
soon lose itself in the endless formless infinite of the 
tri-dimensional. We can not only doubt about prin- 
ciples and facts; we can even doubt about our doubts. 
We can doubt about cogito ergo sum. Meanwhile 
before we have rescued one plank of certitude from 
our wreckage of doubt death comes with its certitude 
to end our doubts, for better or for worse. 

Descartes, though so unreliable a philosopher, was 
too good a Catholic not to be shocked—were he now 
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alive—by the sinister following in the sphere of ethics 
of the principles he formulated in the sphere of phy- 
sics and metaphysics. Men and women—not always, 
like Hume, in their youth—are beginning to ask that 
the Decalogue should not be taken for granted. In- 
deed some are broaching and practising such theories 
of individual and social conduct that the Decalogue is 
a list of the Ten Laws that ought to be broken. Self- 
expression demands as its first moral principles, 
‘There is no God—there is no one to worship.’ Con- 
sistently enough it goes on to say that ‘ the family as a 
social institution has not only outworn its usefulness, 
but has begun to infect the earth.” Moreover ‘thou 
shalt not commit adultery’ and ‘ thou shalt not steal ’ 
become meaningless in a world where no one has any 
property or any wife or husband to lose. 


* * * * * 


It is with no easy conscience that we theologians can 
see this loss of faith that springs from a misuse or dis- 
use of reason. If the blame of this loss had to be ap- 
portioned perhaps we might have to bear the heavier 
burden of blame. Too often have we presented the 
problem of Faith and Reason heedless of that divine 
condescension towards modes of thought which one 
day uttered itself.in the words ‘ I have many things to 
tell you but you cannot hear them now.’ 

Forgetful of the current meaning which men give 
to certain words common to us and them we have given 
them a meaning which is all our own. 

Again how often have we presented the problem of 
Faith and Reason in such a way that, to the modern 
scientific mind, Faith seems Unreason—or as a 
wounded mind once put it, Faith is certitude beyond 
the evidence. Some even of our modern theologians 
fail to realise that an instrumental cause moved by 
an agent retains its own act under the agent’s move- 
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ment. When a mind and will move a chisel to carve 
a word, which is an intellectual product, the chisel 
retains its own physical act. Yet some theologians 
seem to think that under the divine supernatural move- 
ment which results in an act of faith the human reason 
cannot retain its own act. This theological stricture of 
thought may perhaps spring from the same inaccurate 
opinion that if the Maker of the human will moves it, 
as an efficient cause moves its effect, the resultant act 
of the will is not free. 

Again, what but sympathy can we have for modern 
minds who hear the anathemas of ignorant Catholic 
writers? It is now some fifty years since Cardinal 
Newman—then in his eightieth year—had to write a 
pamphlet on Inspiration, in order to reassure human 
intelligence that it would not be asked, under the 
guilt of heresy, to give the same internal assent of 
divine faith to the doctrine of the Trinity or the Incar- 
nation and to the fact that St. Paul left his cloak at 
Troas, or that the dog of Tobias wagged his tail. Erw- 
bescens dico! My readers will acquit me of levity, 
when they realise that I speak from experience, having 
failed to convince two theologians on two different oc- 
casions that it was blasphemous to say, ‘I believe in 
God the Father Almighty . . . . and in Jesus Christ 
our Lord . . . . I believe in the Holy Ghost .... 
and that St. Paul left his cloak at Troas—and that the 
dog of Tobias wagged its tail.’ 

Whilst the profound psychology and theology of St. 
Thomas’s treatise on Inspiration and Revelation are 
still largely unknown we may expect the bewildered 
modern mind to meet the repelling ignorance which 
Cardinal Newman was unsuccessful in dispelling. Yet 
behind, this so much ignorance there is so much zeal 
that we will not allow even our experience of fifty 
years to close this article otherwise than on a note of 
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MAGNI NOMINIS UMBRA* 


Every scribe instructed in the kingdom of heaven ts 
like to a man that is a householder, who bringeth forth 
out of his treasure new things and old. (Matt. xiii, 52). 


Y text is one of those which we are accustomed 

to carry in our heads without remembering the 
occasion upon which the utterance was made, and, 
partly for that reason, to hesitate about the precise 
meaning we should attach to it. It comes, actually, 
at the end of that great chapter, his thirteenth, in which 
St. Matthew has collected for us seven of our Lord’s 
parables, six of which, if not all seven, deal with the 
growth of his kingdom, the Church; the Sower, the 
cockle among the wheat, the mustard seed, the leaven, 
the hidden treasure, the merchant seeking pearls, the 
net cast into the sea. And four are particularly con- 
cerned to point out to our Lord’s hearers that his king- 
dom was not, as some of them imagined, to be a clean 
sweep of all that went before it, a complete break-away 
from all human experience. It was not to be a millen- 
nium, in which all sin and suffering would have dis- 
appeared ; those who were partakers of it would not be 
all perfect souls, already confirmed in goodness and 
destined for eternal life. No, the new kingdom or 
ecclesia of Christ was to be in some ways like the old 
ecclesia, the old congregation of the Jews. There 
would still be tares among the wheat, worthless fish 
among the catch, side by side with the others. Our 
Lord, therefore, is not exactly creating a new thing 
in the world when he lays the foundations of his 
Church; in a sense he is only reconstituting, on a new 


* A sermon preached at Blackfriars, Oxford, at the opening 
of the solemn triduum in honour of St. Albert the Great, 16th 
May, 1932. 
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basis and with more extended possibilities, the old 
ecclesia of the Jews which he called to himself so long 
ago. Do the apostles understand that? They do? 
Good, then they are scribes instructed in the kingdom 
of heaven; they see that every new thing in human his- 
tory is built against the background of some older thing 
which went before it. As the picture gallery of some 
great house preserves the memory of its ancestry, trac- 
ing down to the latest instance the persistence of the 
same characteristics, and linking up the present with 
the past; so the greatest institutions of the world are 
those which combine something ancient with some- 
thing new. And among these, even the Catholic 
Church. 

It is a human weakness of ours, to be always crying 
out for complete novelty, an entire disseverance from 
our past. Our old traditions have become so dusty 
with neglect, so rusted with abuse, that we are for 
casting them on the scrap-heap and forgetting that 
they ever existed. The Church conserves; she bears 
traces still of the Jewish atmosphere in which she was 
cradled, traces, too, of the old heathen civilisation 
which she conquered. And in her own history it is 
the same ; nothing is altogether forgotten ; every age of 
Christianity recalls the lineaments of an earlier time. 
People think of her as if she kept a lumber-room; it 
is not so; hers is a treasure-house from which she can 
bring forth when they are needed things old as well 
as new. 

It is not difficult to see how all this applies to the 
history of the thirteenth century, and the reinstate- 
ment of Aristotle’s philosophy by Saint Albert and St. 
Thomas. The first instinct of Christendom had been 
to neglect and to disparage the pagan authors, whose 
works were so saturated with allusions to an idolatrous 
worship. Saint Jerome was afraid of being too good a 
Ciceronian to be a Christian; and St. Augustine was 
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ashamed of having been moved to tears by the story 
of the Aeneid. Buried away in libraries, the works of 
the ancients slept on; there is no clear proof that the 
great library of Alexandria, for instance, suffered much 
from Christian hands. But the libraries had been col- 
lected in the East, and when the East passed under the 
dominion of Islam, Islam became, for better or worse, 
the world’s librarian. So it was that when Aristotle 
returned to Europe he returned in Oriental — 
translated and interpreted by the sectaries of the False 
Prophet. His works were not only dusty with the 
neglect of centuries, they were corroded with the rust 
of heretical contamination. Is it wonderful that the 
Christian world mistrusted their influence? You have 
to imagine, if you seek for a modern parallel, a situa- 
tion in which all the available scientific literature of the 
world should be in the hands of Soviet Russia, and 
accessible only in the form of editions scrawled over 
with Bolshevist comment. It was a heroic adventure, 
only made possible through the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit whom we invoke at this season, when the theo- 
logians of a new Order, which still had its reputation 
for orthodoxy to establish, took upon themselves to 
make a niche for Aristotle in the ante-chambers of 
Christian thought. The old weapon, soiled and rusty, 
useless, you would have thought—but there were men 
ready to scour and polish it, and make use of it, an 
instrument as keen as ever, for the confuting of false 
doctrine and the systematization of knowledge. 

New things and old—Saint Albert, as a scribe in- 
structed in the kingdom of heaven, realised perhaps 
more than most men of his day that the secular 
sciences had great advances still to make, and that 
there must be room for new discoveries in any philo- 
sophy which was to express fully the thought of man- 
kind. It was an age unfriendly to research, for many 
reasons. The best brains were eithet devoted to prac- 
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tical administration in the world, or to theological 
studies in the cloister ; the tools of science, though they 
had already been dreamt of, had not yet been forged; 
above all, printing had not yet appeared, with all its 
opportunities for garnering the fruit of human specula- 
tion. And the men of to-day will speak in con- 
temptuous terms of the medieval world, as one in which 
research made no progress; they forget the difficulties 
which I have just mentioned ; they forget also that St. 
Albert was characteristic of his period no less than St. 
Thomas. And St. Albert certainly had the build of 
mind which goes to make the research worker. If he 
had enjoyed more leisure from controversy and from 
the cares of administration, he would be remembered, 
as Roger Bacon is remembered, as part of that false 
dawn of Science which went before the Renaissance; 
and he would be honoured to-day for activities which 
he himself would have been the last to think important. 
But they are important, for this reason if for no other 
—they prove that the Middle Ages, in taking over 
Aristotle as their master, did not suppose he had said 
the last word on every possible subject of discussion. 
St. Albert was too good an Aristotelian to think that 
Aristotle must always be right; he would imitate his 
master, not merely by borrowing opinions from him, 
but by instituting original research as he did. 
To-day, perhaps more than ever before, the world 
is eager to make a clean sweep of its past. The war 
has driven a deep furrow across human experience, 
separating all that went before it from all that has 
come and that is to come after it, hardly with less de- 
cisiveness than the Flood in earlier civilizations, than 
the Christian era in later times. Because we are in a 
mess with our economics, because Russia has shewn 
the way to infidelity, because Europe is feeling after a 
new solidarity, this post-war world feels a different 
world to us elder people, and our juniors are not slow 
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torub itin. They talk, they write, as if the world of 
Einstein and Jeans and Rutherford and Eddington 
were a world re-born; as if every earlier guess after 
the truth were now superseded or exploded; as if, for 
the first time, we had begun to know. In such ears, 
what use to celebrate the praises of St. Albert? The 
very name sounds worse than medieval ; it sounds Vic- 
torian. 

That is the secret of the modern world’s antipathy 
towards the Christian religion, and towards the Catho- 
lic Church in particular. They hate it not because it 
is something arrogant, not because it is something un- 
comfortable, not because it is something foreign, but 
because it is something out of date. They know that 
it will always bring new things and old out of its 
treasure-house, will not consent to the modern 
worship of the modern. And they know that there is 
strength in this deeply-rooted tradition which can yet 
absorb, as it has absorbed all through the ages, lessons 
that are new. Stat magni nominis umbra: they feel, 
when they meet us, that though they may have heard 
the last of Albert the Good, they have not heard the 
last of Albert the Great. A hundred years back, they 
hoped to dispose of the Church by disposing of the 
Bible ; now their tactics have grown more subtle. They 
hope to dispose of the Church by disposing of Aris- 
totle. It has become the fashion to gird at us because 
our whole thought is built up round a philosophical 
system which was fifteen hundred years old when we 
assimilated it, and has now ceased to hold the specu- 
lative allegiance of mankind. Only the other day I 
read a book by a populariser of science, well known in 
the broadcasting world, whose whole thesis was that 
Einstein has shown up Euclid, and if we are not going 
to believe in Euclid it would be absurd to believe in 
Aristotle, and if we no longer believe in Aristotle, then 
Christianity has ceased to count. * 
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It is with happy omen, then, if we may dare to criti. 
cize the solemn actions of the Church in terms of 
human congruity, that the Holy Father has just raised 
St. Albert to the altars of the Church, and numbered 
him among her doctors. Not in the sense that the 
Church is concerned to applaud the physical specula- 
tions of the great philosopher, or to regard them as 
final, when St. Albert himself was not content to re- 
gard them as final. Nor even in the sense that Aris. 
totle’s metaphysics are the only possible framework 
of thought in which the Christian world-idea can be 
stated. Rather because, in the speculative confusion 
of our time, when men talk as if the theories advanced 
by natural science were inconsistent with the doctrines 
of our faith, it is good to look back on a time when 
Aristotle himself seemed to be an anti-Christian writer, 
and the attempt to rehabilitate him was regarded with 
deep suspicion by the old-fashioned. Rather because, 
when the cry is all for novelty, for further discoveries 
which shall sweep us away, more and more, from our 
intellectual bearings, it is well to be reminded that 
sooner or later human thought always turns back on 
itself, and the system which was once discredited 
creeps back into favour again. The modern world 
lives on its intellectual capital, exploits the prevalent 
doctrine of the moment in the interest of its heresies; 
floodlights the universe with a gleam of partial 
illumination, or darkens the skies with doubt; the 
Church, who is wiser and older,stores new things and 
old alike in her treasure-house, and brings them out in 
their due relation to enrich, permanently, the experi- 
ence of mankind. 

May we go further, and admire the Providence 
which has left it for a Pope, pre-eminently a man of 
thought as well as a man of action, to canonize a Saint 
who was pre-eminently a man of action as well as a 
man of thought? For, after all, the really surprising 
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thing about St. Albert is not so much the enormous 
range of learning which won him his title of the Uni- 
versal Doctor, as the fact that the life which included 
so much reading and writing, in days when reading 
and writing were difficult, included also a vast amount 
of administrative activity; he was not a mere lecturer 
or regent of studies ; he was Provincial of his order in 
Germany, and for three years a bisHiop. Well might 
a contemporary describe him as ‘ the astonishment and 
miracle of our times.’ How did he manage it at all? 
The secret is out at last; he was a Saint. The tradi- 
tion of him preserved in his own order and in his own 
country has been ratified by the solemn judgment of 
the Church. Too long we have thought of him as 
merely reflecting the rays of St. Thomas’ beatitude; 
we know now that those who were so intimately asso- 
ciated in their lives, and not divided in their loyalty 
by their death, were not divided, save by a few years, 
in their entry into a blessed eternity. Master and 
pupil, they could share with our Blessed Lord and 
our Blessed Lady the joys of an everlasting reunion. 
May Saint Albert’s prayers bring peace to a dis- 
tracted Europe; may they enlighten, as he himself 
enlightened in his time, the darkness of human 
thought. And may your own order, Reverend Fathers, 
be worthy of its saintly heritage, and prove ever fertile 
of scribes instructed in the kingdom of heaven, to 
bring out of your treasure-house new things and old. 


RONALD Knox. 





THOMISM FOR THE TIMES 


HE witness of The New Scholasticism, a quar- 
os review and the organ of the American Catho- 
lic Philosophical Association, to a vigorous Thomist 
movement in the United States, is cotta by a book 
recently published, Contemporary Philosophy and 
Thomistic Principles,’ in which Thomism is presented 
as a complete and authentic philosophy, not a sort of 
philosophical parasite on a religion of authority; and 
as a philosophy able to meet present problems and 
complete the solutions advanced by modern thinkers. 
It lays the ghost, evoked by Mr. Wyndham Lewis in 
Time and the Western Man, of a Thomism incurably 
conservative, forever the old against the new, anti- 
modern in a stupid historical manner. The page- 
references to Aquinas, Thomas, steadily grow in the 
index to names in books of science and philosophy. 
His name comes readily to the journalist’s pen and the 
mouth of that public which reads the review pages of 
the more serious dailies, and a lady over the tea-pot 
can quite easily remark, ‘Of course, Mr. So-and-so, 
you know, is a ¢omist.’ 


[ 

Dr. Bandas begins with a particularly firm and down- 
right piece of writing on Fundamental Principles 
(Chapter I). The foundation of Thomism on Being 
is clearly indicated, as well as the transcendental value 
and immunity from empirical criticism of the prin- 
ciples immediately deriving from Being—identity and 
contradiction, substance, sufficient reason, causality. 


? By the Rev. R. G. Bandas, Ph.D.Agg. (Angelico, Rome), 
S.T.D. et M. (Louvain). With an Introduction by the Rev. 
J. S. Zybura, Ph.D., (New York : The Bruce Publishing Co. ; 
PP. viii, 468; $4.50.) 
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The ground has been covered before, but here we have 
the logic of Father Garrigou-Lagrange with an ad- 
dress acceptable to English readers. 


II 


It has been said that a boa-constrictor cannot cope 
with its prey unless it first gets a firm hold on some- 
thing with its tail. You picture the unpleasantness of 
being locked in an empty cell with one, but apparently 
you would not be crushed. Take this as a parable, 
neglecting its zoological truth or otherwise. Modern 
science, for all its power, is increasingly aware of the 
need for a firm philosophy to support its method as 
well as to crown its conclusions. 

St. Albert, the master of St. Thomas, was a sheer 
scientist as well as philosopher and theologian. In 
those days Science and Philosophy (Chapter IT) were 
in alliance, but a rupture has grown since Descartes 
until the present time, when attempts are being made 
to re-establish an agreement which is dictated by the 
best interests of both. To this end, on the side of 
Thomist philosophy, the School of Louvain has 
effectively collaborated. Dr. Bandas appreciates the 
distinct domains of science and philosophy; there is 
conjunction but not confusion. He rightly criticizes 
those ‘ paleo-scholastics ’ who snort at the relevance 
of modern science to their philosophy, but it is well to 
understand that it is not their philosophy which is so 
much at fault as their manners. A pure metaphysic 
is intrinsically independent of the prevailing hypo- 
theses of science, but the metaphysician must guard 
against an unhealthy exaggeration of this principle in 
practice. It is bad for an ostrich to bury its head in 
the sand, but it remains an ostrich. The model 
Thomist syllabus scraps the a priori method of Wolff, 
which treats of ontology first as something wholly 
apart from scientific experience and then proceeds 
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deductively to apply its principles to the material 
universe, the soul, and God. This is the method 
adopted in most scholastic manuals. But the ideal 
procedure is to work up to metaphysics by logic 
through the natural sciences. Metaphysics is present, 
of course, from the beginning in a confused and 
implicit form, and hence a preliminary treatment of 
it will be a convenience. This is the method accord- 
ing to the mind of Aristotle and St. Thomas and now 
generally favoured by the leading philosophical 
professors of the Angelico, the Gregorian, Sant’ 
Anselmo, Louvain, and the Institut Catholique of 
Paris. 


Ill 


Until recently the chief question of philosophy was 
the problem of knowledge (Chapter III: Idealism 
and the New Realism). With the beginning of the 
century a reaction set in against Hegelian idealism. 
William James poked fun at the Absolute. Presently 
a group of American professors were showing the 
world the spectacle of a realism that did not fall away 
with the wind and refuse engagement on the approach 
of subjectivism, but crowded on sail to rake it with 
broadsides, leaving it holed with the fallacy of argu- 
ment from the egocentric predicament, the fallacy of 
pseudo-simplicity, the fallacy of exclusive particu- 
larity, the fallacy of definition by initial predication, 
the speculative dogma, the error of verbal suggestion, 
the fallacy of illicit importance. It was a brisk can- 
nonade, and contemporary subjectivism was badly 
damaged. 

With less of a ‘ platform program’ a similar move- 
ment was under way from England with the publica- 
tion in 1903 of Dr. G. T. Moore’s famous article, 
The Refutation of Idealism. The new realism re- 
presents a powerful force in modern philosophy. 
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Professor G. H. Muirhead has stated in the preface 
to Contemporary British Philosophy (Second Series. 
1925); ‘ that knowledge is in some sense an immediate 
revelation of a reality other than that of the knowing 
activity itself, and that this activity is not the creator 
of its own world, may be said to be the starting-point 
of all recent British philosophy.’ 

Although still boggy from recent subjectivism, 
the ground is favourable for the Thomist philosophy. 
With pragmatism it holds a plurality of beings, but it 
is a metaphysical pluralism; with idealism it stresses 
the supremacy of Mind, but a Mind not cut off from 
Nature; with neo-realism it affirms an extra-mental 
existence and uses a strictly scientific method, but it 
pushes beyond a co-ordination of physiological and 
psychological data. The new realism has not yet 
generally achieved a metaphysic, but it is feeling for 
one, and particularly since the breakaway of the 
critical realists after the war. There are signs that it 
will not be very different from the philosophy of St. 
Thomas; that it will be better than a discovery, a 
recovery. 


IV 


The temper of modern philosophy is not only 
realist, it is intellectualist as well. Intellectualism is 
recovering from the shock of the Bergsonian attack, 
and is all the better for it. While it seems true to say 
that the Philosophy of Becoming (Chapter IV) does 
not now exert the same influence as before the war, 
it would be a great mistake to consider it a spent force. 
A Thomist is in cordial agreement with much of its 
destructive and successful criticism of a self-opinion- 
ated scientism taking naive satisfaction in the 
geometrical and symbolical activities of the reason. 
M. Bergson’s positive contribution to philosophy is 
not so alien to Thomist thought as has been pre- 
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cipitately imagined ; his insistence on intuition,’ as M. 
Chevalier has pointed out, is not wholly anti-intel- 
lectualist, and, allowing for literary differences, 
sufficiently corresponds with St. Thomas’s idea of 
pure and perfect knowledge which totally embraces 
the real without isolation of formal aspects. It can 
be worked out sympathetically along the lines of the 
Thomist mens and the movement of mind and appetite 
in which the real is felt without the mediation of a 
concept. Thomists in general have still to explore 
this part of their country. The late Fr. Gardeil, 
O.P., magnificently led the way in La Structure de 
Ame et l Expérience Mystique. And Miax Scheler 
in his work on the nature and forms of sympathy re- 
peated St. Thomas more than he realized. 

A fault of the Bergsonian philosophy is its lumping 
together of metaphysics and mechanics. The former 
is denounced for the excesses of the latter, the whole 
reasoning reason is dismissed and then utilized to 
express, communicate, and defend the Bergsonian 
system, and criticize others. It is like sacking the 
maid because cook has burnt the dinner, and then 
expecting her to lay the table. 

It is easy to exaggerate the anti-intellectualist bias 
of M. Bergson’s philosophy. It must be judged in 
its historical context as a revolt against a mechanistic 
rationalism. His books show an aspiration for a 
metaphysic which St. Thomas can provide, in which 
principles are firm but not frozen, the immobility of 
perfect activity is not confused with inertia, nor the 
rhythm of life with the imperfect movement of quan- 
tity, nor simplicity with poverty, nor eternity with 
monotony, nor satisfaction with stagnation. 

? ‘An intuitive effort in which the savant by a flash of genius 
transports himself into the heart of reality, round which he 
had hitherto been hovering, penetrates to its depth, and quaffs 


the live current ’ (p. 188). The thought is the thought of Berg- 
son, but the voice... . 
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Vv 


Another result of the retreat of old materialism is 
the development of the Philosophy of Organism 
(Chapter V). The universe is interpreted no longer 
as a machine but in biological terms as an organism, 
a living unity in which the parts are present in co- 
implication, integration and interaction. According 
to Professor Lloyd Morgan’s Emergent Evolution, 
the lowest forms of being combine to form new syn- 
theses, and these in their turn combine to form fresh 
and higher syntheses, all under the direction of 
causality. Although there is an intrinsic continuity of 
development from the lowest form of the physical to 
the highest form of the psychical, each ‘ emergent 
whole’ is more than the mere aggregation of the com- 
bining elements. The Holism of General Smuts re- 
presents a similar position. It may be noticed that 
it is corroborated by the recent movement of Gestalt 
psychology, of which Professor Kohler, of Berlin, is 
the leader. It is difficult to squeeze Professor A. N. 
Whitehead into a philosophical category, but he may 
be considered as holding a philosophy of organism; 
the solidarity of many actual entities form a universe 
by entering into one another’s constitution, not by 
simple addition, but by synthetic ‘concrescence.’ 
The same may be said of Professor Alexander with his 
view of Space-Time as the matrix of all reality and the 
universe ascending through the levels of matter, life, 
and mind, and being borne ever still higher. 

There is a noble truth in this emphasis on the organic 
unity of the universe. But although the emergence of 
fresh syntheses is described very much after the man- 
ner of St. Thomas’s teaching on the eduction of forms 
from matter, there is an unacceptable tendency to 
produce everything out of the primordial deposit. 
St. Thomas develops a holism free from this,’ a sweep 

* Cf. IV Contra Gentes, 11. 
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upward from perfection to perfection, with each suc- 
cessive perfection recapitulating the preceding ones, 
and Pure Mind at the peak not detached and 
‘different’ but containing the whole perfection of 
Nature in itself—the sublime conclusion St. Thomas 
drew to the Life-Mind of the Greeks. 

Contemporary philosophies of organism agree with 
Thomism rather as descriptions than as explanations. 
The universe is an organic unity, but it is also a 
metaphysical plurality. Here, as is his custom, St. 
Thomas combines one truth with its seeming opposite, 
Pure empiricism affirms a shallow pluralism, philo- 
sophism runs to monism. Yet with an instinct deeper 
than sense, we desire to be united with the One but 
not tolose the Many. ‘ Two distincts, division none’ 
—St. Thomas can explain the philosophy of the 
Phoenix and the Turtle by the oneness of things in an 
act of mind and their ‘ own-ness’ in their proper 
metaphysical individuality. He develops Aristotle’s 
theory of the identity of knower and known, lover and 
beloved, and indicates the nature of our future union 
with the All in One: he develops Aristotle’s theory of 
potency and act, introduces composition into the very 
order of Being, and confers on distinct personalities 
a metaphysical status above the lyrical they already 
possess. This is a universe of beauty, real unity and 
real variety; the creature united with, but not 
extinguished in, the All. 


VI 


Modern scientific research had familiarized us with 
the notion of a hypothesis, a principle imposed on a 
subject to make its scientific data coherent and its 
laws logical. It makes no pretence of reaching the 
heart of the matter; it is useful rather than true. This 
diffidence is a virtue in the scientist, but in, the phil- 
sopher a vice. From Kant to Bergson, philosophers 
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have combined to deny that we can touch the nature 
of things. The contemporary Philosophy of Value 
(Chapter VI) has arisen under this double influence 
from the scientists and philosophers. The object of 
mind is the value which things have for it. Where 
that value lies is variously assigned. Philosophies of 
Value range from a realism which grants an objective 
basis for value and which is similar to the Thomist 
idea of the Good, down to an extreme subjectivism 
which holds that value is conferred by the subject 
entirely. This view is crystallized in the als ob prin- 
ciple. We find it useful and satisfactory to act as if 
certain things were true. For instance, with regard 
to the existence of God, to quote Leuba’s remark, 
He is not known, he is not understood, he is used. 
Philosophers have canonized and universalized the 
children’s game of ‘ let’s pretend.’ 

It is arguable that the Philosophy of Value in its 
extreme subjective form is killed by its own principles. 
For it is difficult to appreciate how a thing can be felt 
as valuable unless it is also held to be to some extent 
independent of us and immune from our mutability. 

The truths of religion are naturally the first to 
which the principle of value is applied. Some 
apologists under the stress of a hostile scientism have 
relapsed almost gratefully into the apparent comfort 
it offers. Religion, they say, is a deeply felt value 
which the positive reason cannot touch, a quality which 
the quantitative sciences cannot dispel. And to escape 
the scientists they have thrown reason from the sleigh 
of religion and have wrapped themselves warmly in 
the furs of experience, to discover too late that only 
reason can manage the horses. 

In point of fact, an experience of value is not so 
necessarily bound up with religion as is commonly 
imagined. Religion is too facilely assumed to be 
either a comfort or a stimulus, just as the courteous 
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visitor to a cloister thinks that this offers above all a 
refuge from ‘the world.’ A Catholic has his moods 
when it is felt as something uncomfortable, but simply 
—almost reluctantly—true. 

In the order of thought, analysis confirms St. 
Thomas’s principle that the first object of human 
activity is Being and Truth, then Goodness. Things 
are good because they are true, not the other way 
round. Truth first; then goodness in its various 
manifestations, value, beauty, utility—if you like, the 
Aristotelean three, the worthy, delightful, useful. 
Value, says Mr. C. E. M. Joad, is discovered, not 
created. This accords with St. Thomas’s theory of 
the primacy of the mind over the will. Over and 
above the movement of particular desire is Being, 
enduring and firm, but profoundly congenial too. For 
it is not to be thought that a concept of the mind re- 
mains uninfluenced by the appetite. Truths are per- 
ceived through the mind, true things are grown into 
by the whole person. The notional becomes real. 
This is as felt by the Thomist thinker as by the 
Catholic believer. What was at first perhaps merely 
an intellectual system becomes more and more rounded 
and co-extensive with the whole of his experience. 


VII 


Modern philosophies of religion have taken over the 
distinction of Ritschl between ‘ judgements of exist- 
ence’ and ‘ judgements of value.” The intellectual 
element in religion is disparaged, the affective exag- 
gerated. Religion lies in an immediate and incom- 
municable experience, dogmas are just so many more 
or less opportune conceptual gestures. William James 
has traced the growth from the Reformation of this 
idea of purely private religion. The individual stands 
forlornly deprived of that objective body of reality 
which is Catholicism. 
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The Church has set herself against this denial of 
a common and profound intellectual value. It is a 
curious fact that it was in the nineteenth century, when 
she was not even regarded as an also-ran in the race of 
rationalism, that her main doctrinal emphasis was on 
the rights of the reason—from Gregory XVI (‘ bigoted 
reactionary’), Pius IX (‘well-meaning old gentle- 
man’), to Pius X (‘ peasant parish priest ’). 

It is not difficult to expose the sentimentalism of 
much of the philosophical journalese that is written 
about religious experience. It is more valuable to 
show that behind the movement lies a great and some- 
times neglected truth. Dr. Bandas is perhaps over- 
inclined to criticize it in its most emotional form, to 
conduct it too swiftly to a vague pantheism, to divide 
it too trenchantly from an intellectualist philosophy. 
Fr. D’Arcy, S.J., in his Nature, of Belief, has more 
justly and sympathetically drawn out an agreement. 
Much of it represents an instinctive compression of 
St. Thomas’s natural theology. Neither does St. 
Thomas reject religious experience. It derives from 
intellectual truth, it is accommodated in an intellectual 
system. Conscious appetite essentially presupposes 
cognition. He goes further, and uses the natural 
appetite for God, which precedes cognition and is 
present in every stirring of desire. Later theologians 
have not always been so clear on the distinction be- 
tween the supernatural and the preternatural, between 
the voluntarium and the violentum, For St. Thomas, 
the supernatural is not an arbitrary imposition on to 
nature from outside, not an ‘extrinsicism,’ but a 
gracious elevation entirely consonant with its desires. 


VIII 


With the philosophy of religious experience, the 
recent American philosophy of Humanism (Chapter 
VIII) finds its centre of gravity in man. Its temper, 
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however, is a pronounced rationalism. Humanism is 
rather a way of life than a speculative science. It is 
‘the effort to enrich human experience to the utmost 
capacity of man and the utmost limit of the environing 
conditions.’ It is a reaction against the exaggerations 
of Christian ‘ otherworldliness,’ more characteristic of 
Lutheran, Calvinist and Jansenist than of Catholic 
theory. Eternity is not seen through the forms of the 
present, but in violent contrast to them. ‘ What of 
vile dust? the preacher said.’ A heaven is attempted 
in the next life by making a hell of this. Humanism, 
then, insists first on individual integrity and complete- 
ness, and opposes the lop-sided growth of one power 
at the expense of another—one of the lessons of Point 
Counter Point. And in the social order, it is a re- 
action against humanitarianism. It would agree with 
the sarcasm of Brave New World. Irving Babbitt, 


the philosopher of Humanism, is the opposite of the 
Babbitt of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s novel. Humanism 
has no admiration for the booster and the Rotarian, 
for the civilization of Fordism. It advocates a control 
of machinery by reason and will; logically it should 
consider the passing of self-denying ordinances. 


Poise, balance, discipline, the law of measure. If 
this world could be considered as a completely closed 
system, Humanism, in its blend of Stoicism and Epi- 
cureanism, would be in accord with St. Thomas. But 
it tends to be a religion without God. Its practice 
lacks sanction, its theory fails by its own canon of the 
Complete. A complete view of nature must include 
God, matura naturans. By reason alone, God is at 
least necessary as the integrator of the universe. 
Philosophy may go further, revelation certainly does. 


Although it is refreshing to have Galileo again con- 
demned and man back again in his place at the centre 
of things, the Humanist universe is almost parochial, 
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the paradise of a cultured American gentleman. It 
is all very charming, civilized, learned, gracious, mel- 
low, clean, salty and all that, but—ever so slightly— 
smug. There is a wider universe, the hierarchy of 
Denis and Augustine and Aquinas, of which God, not 
man, is the centre, and all things go out from Him and 
return, so many reflections of His, inmost life. A 
Thomist will not readily disagree with the statement 
that all achievements of science, art, and social life are 
religious, but he will not think of them as earth-bound, 
but as springing from and seeking the life of God. 


The inherent goodness and ‘ worthwhileness’ of 
natural perfection is strongly emphasized by St. 
Thomas. All activity is directed to Happiness, the 
perfect harmony of every function. Violence is a 
practical necessity only because a harmony has been 
broken by sin. And just as an indifferent pianist not 
sure of his left hand will bring out a melody strongly 
with his right, so must man now stress his reason and 
will at the expense of his other faculties. The search 
for the rule of measure so easily relapses into a rather 
stodgy mediocrity; the kingdom suffereth violence, 
but in it there will be nothing strained and warped. 
It is the theory of Bremond’s de Rancé that offends 
the Thomist, much more than the practice. 


The future harmony of every function is held by St. 
Thomas, not as an evasion from and consolation for 
present misery, but simply as a matter of demonstra- 
tion. Every desire within us supplies a base for the 
strictly metaphysical proof of the Perfect Good. And 
finally, in working for this, man is central inasmuch 
as the desire for self-perfection is implicit in every 
action. St. Thomas does not divorce duty from nature 
or teach the impossible selflessness of the Categorical 
Imperative. 


~ 
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IX 


Dr. Bandas goes over the five demonstrations for the 
existence of God (Chapter IX: The Theistic Argu- 
ments), exposing the inadequacy of much modern 
criticism of them on his way. His exposition of the 
quinta via, the proof from teleology, would have been 
improved by a clearer distinction of internal and ex- 
ternal finality. The argument from design, from the 
perfect co-ordination of the parts of the universe, from 
external finality is valid and will remain so for us as 
long as the universe appears to be reasonably well- 
ordered from our point of view; but the argument from 
the transcendental relation of means to ends, from in- 
ternal finality, is founded on a necessary principle of 
Being, and would still hold good even if the universe 
were permitted to fall into disorder, if anomalies were 
the rule and not the exception, if nature always brought 
forth monsters, and all liquid were poisonous, and ele- 
phants bred as prolifically as house-flies. 

Dr. Bandas also treats of the nature of God (Chap- 
ter X) and of the notion of Revelation and Dogma 
(Chapter XI). By the Thomist principle of the Ana- 
logy of Being, our knowledge of God is seen to be 
more than metaphorical and the dogmas of the Church 
more than arbitrary codifications of religious experi- 
ence. 

Dr. Zybura contributes a lengthy introduction writ- 
ten with verve. And if he steals Dr. Bandas’s thunder, 
and if its tone is a trifle too loud, and if the pulpit 
manner is not a success in philosophy, still it is an 
effective piece of publicity, presenting Thomism as an 
original, authentic, vital, valid, and modern philo- 
sophy. 

The publishers have done their work extremely well. 
Binding and type are excellent, and especially the 
printing in a bright nonpareil of the extensive foot- 
note references, which constitute almost a bibliography 
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of modern Thomism, and which are not the least value 
of the book. Mistakes are few.‘ It is to be hoped 
that they will arrange for Contemporary Philosophy 
and T homistic Principles to reach a wide public in this 
country, for it is altogether an extremely competent 
piece of work and very much to the point at present. 


Tuomas Gizsy, O.P. 


‘As regards inaccuracies in the text. We are tired of read- 
ing that St. Thomas was a monk (p. 3)—the verbal suggestion 
of a ‘ monkish philosopher ’ so easily follows. The condemna- 
tion of the inanity and servility of the scholasticism of the period 
preceding the Council of Trent is summarily extended to include 
the Thomism of the time (p. 20). But a movement which pro- 
duced Cajetan and Ferrariensis, both of them profound and 
vigorous thinkers, and not at all the type to run in blinkers, 
and which saw the beginnings of the brilliant Spanish group 
was scarcely in decline. Francis of Victoria, contrary to what 
is suggested (p. 22), was a pre-Tridentine, for he died only a 
year after the Council was convoked. These are Dr. Zybura’s. 
Dr. Bandas repeats Olgiati-Zybura’s inadequate definition of 
cause as that by which being begins to be (p. 61). The meta- 
physical principle of identity seems rather too quickly particu- 
larized (p. 67). A quotation from the de Ente et Essentia should 
be re-punctuated to read, ‘ Being is predicated of substance 
primarily and absolutely, of accidents only in a restricted sense ” 
(p. 68). Is it true to say that science is inseparably fused with 
philosophy in the works of Aristotle (p. 86), and that whatever 
is moved is moved by another is an example of a self-evident 
truth of natural philosophy, underived from metaphysics 
(p. 114)? In the prima via it is treated as a metaphysical 
conclusion. And how can scientific conclusions be ‘ only pro- 
bable,’ ‘ though not devoid of certitude’ (p. 101)? There is 
looseness, too, in the statement (p. 116) that ethics is a prac- 
tical philosophy or an art, and that its theoretical principles 
ate furnished by psychology. There is a speculative science of 
ethics. Dr. Bandas shows a tendency to identify intellectual 
life with the ‘ conceptual ’ (p. 192) and ‘ intentional ’ (p. 256). 
Supernatural contemplation seems to be taken as an extraordi- 
nary grace de jure (p. 298). And though understandable in its 
context, this is an unfortunate phrase; ‘ Eternity, as such, is 
only a chronological attribute ’ (p. 350). « 
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UNDER THE SKY 


¢ RAVEL in the younger sort is a part of educa- 


tion; in the elder, a part of experience,’ an- 
nounced the disconcerting Bacon, but I think there 
is more to be said for travel than that. ‘ The soul of 
a journey is liberty, perfect liberty, to think, feel, do 
just as one pleases,’ declares Hazlitt in the most 
charming of his essays. For him travel was a journey- 
ing into solitude—none of your collective hiking for 
him. ‘ For once let me have a truce with impertinence,’ 
he says. ‘ Give me the dear blue sky over my head 
and the green turf beneath my feet, a winding road 
before.’ And in the same essay: ‘I cannot talk and 
think, or indulge in melancholy musing by fits and 
starts. ‘‘ Let me have a companion of my way,’’ says 
Sterne, ‘‘ were it but to remark how the shadows 
lengthen as the sun declines.’’ It is beautifully said; 
but, in my opinion, this continual comparing of notes 
interferes with the involuntary impression of things 
upon the mind, and hurts the sentiment . . . . I am 
for the synthetical method on a journey in preference 
to the analytical.’ There is no need to deny the sym- 
pathy that Sterne’s beautiful sentence invokes, even 
though in principle Hazlitt may command our assent. 
At the heart of the essayist’s rather forcibly expressed 
preference is a pleasure in the continuous addition of 
impressions in tranquillity; his notion of a journey is 
a solitary pilgrimage to the very bosom of a peaceful 
countryside ; he is the dreaming watcher of sunset skies 
who resents unnecessary talk. Quoting a fine passage 
from Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess he says : ‘ Had 
I words and images like these, I would attempt to wake 
the thoughts that lie slumbering on golden ridges in 
the evening clouds: but at the sight of nature my 
fancy, poor as it is, droops and closes up its leaves 
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Under the Sky 


like flowers at sunset.’ Released from the perturba- 
tions of abrupt contacts with others, he will, while 
solitary, avoid argument, shun the cold face of philo- 
sophy, and touch beauty diffidently, with a delicate 
imagination. 

‘Now to be properly enjoyed, a walking tour should 
be gone upon alone,’ the Peter Panish Stevenson cor- 
roborates, with his gesturing manner. ‘A walking 
tour should be gone upon alone because freedom is of 
the essence; because you should be able to stop and 
go on, and follow this way or that, as the freak takes 
you; and because you must have your own pace and 
neither trot alongside a champion walker, nor mince in 
time with a girl.’ (The ignorant fellow couldn’t know 
about our modern girl hikers—he was born too soon). 
‘And then you must be open to all impressions and 
let your thoughts take colour from what you see. You 
should be as a pipe for any wind to play upon. ‘“‘I 
cannot see the wit,’’ says Hazlitt, ‘“‘ of walking and 
talking at the same time when I am in the country. I 
wish to vegetate like the country.’’ ’ Having quoted his 
forerunner like this, Stevenson continues his own lively 
gossip in the essay On Walking Tours. By way of 
contrast to Hazlitt’s favourite recollection of quiet 
evenings, R.L.S. finds that the morning is the more 
worthy of mention as the time of intoxication with free- 
dom, of meditative silences, of unperturbed com- 
munion with peace. But he takes a boyish delight in 
the bright air, in manly strides, in dragon-flies by the 
canal, complacent kine at pasture, and in a gesticu- 
lating and comic stranger who passes by. In the spirit 
of a boy, too, he dwells on his bivouacs and any sort 
of picnic. And then he turns into a contemplative 
elder, finding in the peace of escape room for wisdom. 
“We are all so busy, and have so many far-off projects 
to realise, and castles in the fire to turn into solid, 
habitable mansions on a gravel soil, that we can find 
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no time for pleasure trips into the Land of Thought 
among the Hills of Vanity.” And when we have run 
hither and thither and raised a lot of dust, suppose we 
ask if we had not done well to ‘ sit by the fire at home, 
and be happy thinking. To sit still and contemplate, 
to remember the faces of women without desire, to be 
pleased by the great deeds of men without envy, to be 
everything and everywhere in sympathy, and yet con- 
tent to remain where and what you are—is not this to 
know both wisdom and virtue, and to dwell with hap- 
piness? ’ 

Stevenson certainly has claims to the title of a true 
wayfarer, and yet I cannot conceive of Hazlitt intro- 
ducing the idea of ‘ pleasure trips’ into such a passage 
as the foregoing. ‘It is hard if I cannot start some 
game on these lone heaths,’ Hazlitt does indeed de- 
clare. ‘I laugh, I leap, I sing for joy.’ It is the 
enthusiasm of a liberated man. This is what a boy 
would do, but what only a man would say. Steven- 
son, the boy, vociferates ‘ Bravo!’ in quoting the older 
writer. 

There is much danger in yielding too readily to 
the lure of Hazlitt and Stevenson on the subject of 
Travel, with a capital. They might make us truants, 
and against them we need the antidote of the sapient 
and practical Bacon, blind though he be to the ullti- 
mate horizons. For he seems to regard travel as a kind 
of university extension course of lectures. The ac- 
cumulation of facts is always a laudable pursuit, and 
to educate ourselves into broad-mindedness is an ex- 
cellent reason for visiting many countries. Not in this 
way, though, is the true wayfaring achieved; but it 
may be that the deliberate pursuit of education is a 
means to unforeseen ends. ‘ It is not worth the while 
to go round the world to count the cats in Zanzibar. 
Yet do this even till you can do better,’ says Thoreau, 
characteristically, in Walden exhorting us to look in- 
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ward and become expert in home cosmography. ‘ Our 
voyaging is only great circle-sailing,’ he declares, ‘and 
the doctors prescribe for diseases of the skin merely. 
One hastens to Southern Africa to chase the giraffe, 
but surely that is not the game he would be after. 
How long, pray, would a man hunt giraffes if he could? 
Snipes and woodcock also may afford rare sport, but 
I trust it would be nobler game to hunt one’s self.’ 

Thus in urging us to be the Columbus of the undis- 
covered world within ourselves, Thoreau does not 
exactly denounce travel of the external sort. He 
merely stresses the nature of its virtue, as something 
which is obtainable wherever we may be, and however 
small the back garden. Such an attitude is more en- 
lightened than Samuel Johnson’s burly contempt—‘the 
fierce and boisterous contempt of ignorance,’ Macau- 
lay termed it—which made the Doctor say: ‘ What 
does a man learn by travelling? Is Beauclerk the 
better for travelling? What did Lord Charlemont 
learn in his travels, except that there was a snake in 
one of the Pyramids of Egypt?’ 

It is not for many of us to be quite independent of 
our external experiences, and I confess that the atmo- 
sphere of strange places may be a stimulus and con- 
tribute something that one would perhaps miss by stay- 
ing always in the back garden. What is gained by 
travel, however, is undoubtedly a measure of the 
traveller rather than the places visited. Like Lord 
Charlemont, I have been to see the Pyramids of 
Egypt, and I shall not forget the surprise of my first 
ascent of the great monument of Cheops. As I climbed 
I saw the widening prospect below of uncovered cata- 
combs, rather like a black and white chessboard, and 
the smooth, undisturbed desert rolling up to Libya 
in the west. To the north-east were the Mokkattam 
hills hiding Cairo. When the last few blocks of 
granite had been scaled I found myself standing on 
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the rough, flattened top of the pyramid where once 
had been the peak of alabaster, and my fascinated 
gaze was held by two abandoned empty lemonade 
bottles. Almost every inch of stone within reach of 
eye or hand was covered with the scratched and cut 
inscriptions of visitors, who would have been as great 
as Cheops himself, no doubt, in egotism, if they had 
been able to command his power. (Would it be unfair 
to assume that there are many people who have got 
nothing more out of such a visit than the right to say 
that they have left their initials behind them? 

The true wayfarers know that all our journeys are 
but stages in the longer journey of life. Although the 
essential marvel is within, the journeying has its value 
if only by yielding rich memories. We gather into 
ourselves the booty of our travels, and from burned 
out camp fires some fragrance remains in the heart. 


R, L. Mecroz. 





MONASTIC NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT 


EW people now read Vathek, and Redding’s 
F ivenvis of William Beckford are probably read 
even less often. Indeed the book is not easy reading. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica calls it ‘ prolix,’ and 
someone recently said that it was the worst biography 
he knew. With the advent of other biographies of 
Beckford it may cease to be even useful. Yet the 
patient reader is not wholly unrewarded. There are 
passages in it that he would be sorry to have missed, 
even though the feelings they arouse are not precisely 
those intended by the author. Thus in a long and 
reverential account of Beckford’s travels we mark with 
pleasure that he left Bologna, ‘ renowned for sausages 
and lap-dogs,’ ‘ as an earthquake had just before put 
the land and people much out of humour.’ 

But it is when the Church is concerned, and especi- 
ally monasticism, that Redding is most interesting. 
Catholic worship always fascinated Beckford, and its 
lasting effect on his mind will appear from later ex- 
tracts. He was at the Grande Chartreuse when he 
was nineteen. He stayed there three days, read the 
works of St. Bruno, and wrote with some enthusiasm 
of the place. Indeed he left some exceedingly poor 
lines in the album of the monastery, ‘the larger portion 
being those of the tutor, Dr. Lettice, the pupil being, 
perhaps, not at the moment duly inspired.” These 
favourable impressions never wholly faded, but other 
experiences were not so happy. In 1780 he made 
another tour, and in the Low Countries ‘ he was active, 
and visited all the public buildings, and lions in the 
churches, such as the statuary and pictures.’ ‘The 
precious bodies of the Magi, who travelled to Bethle- 
hem, were at Aix-la-Chapelle; and the traveller paid 
his devotions at the shrine of monkery.” At Bonn he 
found ‘the road lined with beggars, crucifixes, con- 
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vent walls, lazy monks, and ’—not altogether surpris- 
ingly—‘ dejected peasants.’ At Florence he visited 
the Franciscan convent and saw the christening of the 
Grand Duke’s daughter—‘ very theatrical, as usual on 
such occasions ’—but it is at Vallombrosa that we get 
our first real insight into the monastic life. ‘ The visi- 
tors alighted before the entrance of the convent; a 
blazing fire was within, and five or six overgrown 
friars, sleek and rosy, seemed to have no ill opinion of 
their existing state. Letters of introduction produced 
the heads of the Order, round and plump as Chinese.’ 
O si sic omnes! ‘The young boys of the seminary 
there, dressed in black, and looking pale and wan, 
were moving to their dwelling, under the superintend- 
ence of a gaunt priest, who drove them along like a 
herd.’ 

After his wife’s death, Beckford travelled in Spain 
and Portugal, and from this period we have many 
spirited accounts of Catholic men and manners. Thus, 
at a Corpus Christi procession, ‘flocks of sallow 
monks were seen on all sides, white, brown, and grey, 
pressing along like turkeys driving to market.’ And 
at the Carthusian convent of Cachiez ‘they met with 
a youth of good parentage and talent, who, for some 
unknown cause, had entered as a monk, exciting pity 
at the reflection of how many suns he was condemned 
to see go down in that seclusion.” The monastic 
state, it will be seen, does not appeal to our author. 
His estimate of it is well conveyed in a striking, sum- 
mary of the career of ‘ the Archbishop Confessor ’ of 
Portugal, who had ‘ from a common soldier, risen to 
be a corporal, then sank into a monk, overflowing with 
good humour and toleration.’ He paid a visit to ‘ the 
Grand Inquisitor of Portugal and Archbishop Con- 
fessor . . . . an honest, pleasant man . . . . who talked 
much nonsense about England and its archbishops.’ 
‘While thus employed, a court fool, several Domini- 
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cans, and other odd characters entered the great audi- 
ence chamber.’ The Archbishop invited Beckford to 
dine with him, and ‘ three roasted pigs were brought 
in upon a tray of massive silver, and a vast and excel- 
lent pillau. It appeared that the Archbishop’s table 
never exhibited any other variety of dish, except on 
fast days. An Archbishop fed upon roast pig must 
have been a novelty—how would it answer, touching 
the services of the Church?’ The Archbishop seems 
to have had some good points. Other ecclesiastics 
fare worse, as, for example, ‘ the newly-consecrated 
Bishop of Algarve, with a small, black, sleek, school- 
boyish head and sallow cheeks which were over- 
shadowed with a pair of green spectacles. .. . In time 
it was possible he might come to acquire that varnish 
of hypocrisy without which the least holy intentions 
often miss their aim.’ Beckford was present at a num- 
ber of ceremonies—‘ in fact, the Church seeings and 
doings were so continual a tax upon the strangers’ 
time that they became a bore,’ and once ‘ for his relief 
he turned to the theatre, to dissipate the fumes of so 
much monastic holiness as he had been suffering from ” 
—but one must do duty for all. ‘It was the day of 
that most holy Saint Anthony on the morrow; already 
rockets were shooting upward, bonfires blazing, 
French horns sounding for the five hundredth and 
fifty-fifth anniversary when that sorely tempted saint 
passed away out of his temptations into the glories of 
Paradise.’ (Redding seems throughout to confuse 
Saint Anthony of Padua with Saint Anthony of the 
Desert.) ‘ They had built a new church over the hal- 
lowed spot where the saint was born, to the great edifi- 
cation of Lisbon. The building was a poor affair; but 
over the saint’s image—the idol should be the real 
term—there was stretched a canopy of flowered velvet 
...: A pompous ceremony followed, at which a num- 
ber of gawking English were starmg from the portal 
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of the Church at the ceremony. A host of priests at- 
tended, while music, fit for jigs and minuets, rather 
than for any devotional service, composed the musical 
part of the entertainment.’ It is not safe to conclude 
that Beckford would have preferred Plairisong, though 
he had ideas of what befitted worship. For at Batalha, 
where he thought the music impressive, ‘ there was no 
pomp,’ says Redding, ‘no glitter nor splendour, but 
all was in character, a profound religious awe pervad- 
ing the service, and impressed upon the couritenances 
of the priests. The voices of the monks were clear 
and deep-toned, the chant simple and grave, its 
austerity mitigated in some places by the treble of 
young choristers, whose sweet sounds found their way 
to the heart, and recalled our own beautiful cathedral 
service so strongly, that he could not help weeping.’ 

Everything was not bad in monastic life, evidently, 
and the romantic attraction it had for Beckford was 
seen in the immense house which he built at Fonthill, 
and which might not unjustly be called the largest 
Folly in the country. Fonthill Abbey would need an 
article to itself. Here it can only be said that the 
monastic spirit was much in evidence. Thus in the 
gallery of King Edward there was ‘ an arched vesti- 
bule to an oratory beyond, at the extreme end, with 
closets at each side, to imitate abbey confessionals, 
and doors of open-work in the screens.’ ‘ In the ora- 
tory, which formed five sides of an octagon, with gilt 
columns at the angles, and in the centre a richly chased 
gold lamp, suspended from the ceiling, there was an 
altar and a marble statue of St. Anthony, executed by 
Rossi. Every decoration of this gallery was, in fact, 
consistent with the idea of a monastic establishment.’ 

At Christmas, 1800, Sir William and Lady Hamil- 
ton visited Fonthill Abbey with Lord Nelson. Beck- 
ford had ‘ determined to entertain them in a manner 
worthy of his own excellent taste,’ and five hundred 
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workmen were set to prepare the Abbey, which was 
still unfinished. The visitors came through Salisbury, 
where Nelson received the freedom of the city. Beck- 
ford welcomed them at Fonthill House, where they 
spent three days, and then, on December 23rd, came 
‘the grandest part of the entertainment.’ Never be- 
fore,’ says the Memoirs, ‘ was there such a united dis- 
play of splendour and good taste exhibited in this 
country. It was not a tawdry court entertainment, got 
up by household lords and head cooks, but a splendid 
banquet, in good keeping with the illusion designed.’ 
The scene of the action was transferred from the house 
to what was afterward styled ‘the Abbey.’ The com- 
pany drove through the grounds to the Abbey. ‘ Nel- 
son was loudly cheered on entering the first carriage. 
It would have been out of keeping to exclude the 
public when the scene was to emulate a monastic 
establishment.’ ‘The wall enclosing the Abbey 
woods was scarcely passed when the procession, under 
a Gothic arch, was supposed first to enter the abbot’s 
domain. The road then lay winding through thick 
woods of pine and fir, illuminated by numberless lamps 
suspended in the trees, and flambeaux without number 
carried by the sides of the vehicles. The procession 
was escorted by the military, their band playing solemn 
airs and marches. The effect was greatly increased 
by the continuous roll of Grums placed about on dis- 
tant eminences, by the blaze of lights displayed here 
and there, sometimes moving, at others stationary . . . 
Nothing could exceed the tout ensemble. 

‘The appearance, on the arrival of the company 
at the Abbey, hushed them all into silent admiration, 
at the increased splendour of the lights, contrasted 
with the deep shadows falling on the walls, battlements 
and turrets of the edifice . . . . On the summit, over 
all, attached to a flag-staff fifty feet long, waved the 
broad flag of a vice-admiral ... . - 
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‘ The company was set down in a groined Gothic 
hall, between two lines of soldiers. They proceeded 
onwards to the great saloon, which afterwards was 
called the Cardinal’s Parlour. It was hung with very 
fine tapestry. Before the arched windows dropped 
long, full curtains of rich purple cloth. Ebony chairs, 
and tables studded or inlaid with ivory, for the most 
part of an antique pattern, but varied in form, com- 
posed the character of the furniture. The whole was 
strictly in monastic taste, and lit with wax in sconces 
of silver. 


‘In this parlour the dinner was laid out on a table 
which occupied its whole length of fifty-three feet. A 
superb repast was served up in a long single line of 
enormous silver dishes. These dishes were wholly in 
the massy style and fashion of the ancient abbeys. 
Their contents were unmingled with any of the refine- 


ments of the modern culinary art... . 


‘When the dinner was over, the company mounted 
the stairs to some of the apartments above, that had 
been just completed. The staircase was lighted by 
certain mysterious-looking figures, dressed in hooded 
gowns, holding wax torches. The room which next 
received the guests was hung with yellow damask, and 
decorated with cabinets of rare and costly japan work. 
Among other conspicuous objects were credences, or 
antique-looking buffets, exhibiting wrought plate, 
cups, vases and ewers of solid gold. From this room 
the company entered the library, fitted up in a similar 
manner. That room was separated by a large Gothic 
screen from a gallery, the half of which only was 
finished and furnished. There, too, all was in the 
monastic taste, with shrines, reliquaries, and religious 
sculptures—the whole illuminated with wax, in candle- 
sticks of silver upon candelabra, having a most magni- 
ficent appearance. 
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‘As the company entered this gallery, music struck 
the ear as from some invisible hand, either by being 
concealed behind a large scarlet curtain backing a 
shrine, or else from a canopy over it, suggesting a ser- 
vice of the old Catholic times. Nelson, who saw all 
with silent interest, seemed much struck with this 
deception of the senses. The whole, he observed, was 
a representation of the religious worship of Sicily, 
which he had seen there, and elsewhere in the South. 

‘In the library, after the old custom, a species of 
confectionery was presented in gold-wired baskets, 
with wine and spiceries—a measure adopted, perhaps, 
to gain time as well, while chairs were arranged in 
the yellow damask room to receive the company. A 
clear space was left in front of the seats. When the 
company had returned to that room and taken seats, 
Lady Hamilton entered, attired in the character of 
Agrippina, carrying in a golden urn the ashes of 
Germanicus... .’ 

With this Monastic Night’s Entertainment we may 
leave the Memoirs of William Beckford. ‘ At Font- 
hill,’ says the author, ‘ the style externally kept was 
advanced within to keep pace with the more enlarged 
ideas of comfort and convenience which have so hap- 
pily triumphed over bigotry, and a creed that, while 
it added to the pomp of religion, rendered it subservi- 
ent to very diferent purposes.’ 

But Beckford was sadly mistaken about the per- 
manent elements in Catholicism. The great tower 
of his abbey fell, and the monastic splendours of Font- 
hill are gone. But a priest lives in the part of the 
building that survived, and in the house that replaced 
the abbey, Mass is said daily. 


A. E. H. SwinstTeap. 
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SHANGHAI—JAPAN’S JUSTIFICATION 


By a Britisu RESIDENT 


hai. Now that the dust and heat of the conflict 
have subsided, passions and prejudices run a little 
less high, and the demands of the actual moment are 
less insistent and exclusive, there is time to look back 
on the events of the past five weeks; to attempt to 
arrive at a comnidensh judgment on the rights and 


L: is March, and an uneasy armistice rules in Shang- 


wrongs of the situation; to ask whether the chorus of 
condemnation with which Japan’s actions have been 
greeted in certain quarters is justified, if the disap- 
‘ tacit or otherwise, which the West seems to 


ave chosen to exhibit, is fair. 

The first thing to be remembered is that the provo- 
cation suffered by Japan was considerable, far greater 
in fact than appears to be realised except by those who 
were witnesses of it. Not only was there the boycott 
with all its attendant illegalities of confiscation and 
intimidation, there was also the constant outpouring 
of a rancorous anti-Japanese propaganda of the most 
hostile and insulting character, which was condoned, 
if it was not actually inspired, by the Government; 
and there were the constant outrages and indignities 
suffered by Japanese residents. To secure redress by 
the ordinary methods of diplomatic intercourse was 
impossible. Protests were unavailing, for the Gov- 
ernment, even if willing to control its subjects, was 
unable to do so. Moreover, with the overthrow of 
Chiang Kai Shek’s administration there was only a 
very shadowy government to protest to and negotiate 
with. Nor was China’s past record such as to inspire 
trust. The history of Saiiew and Nanking, the 
murder of missionary after missionary, the case of 
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John Thorburn, the growing insecurity of life and pro- 

erty in the immediate vicinity of Shanghai, culminat- 
ing in the death at the hands of Chinese soldiery of 
Dr. Porges, all went to prove that if Japan’s nationals 
were to be assured in future of the peaceful and un- 
disturbed exercise of their legitimate rights, sterner 
measures than diplomatic notes were necessary. It 
was time to show that in the case of Japan at least, 
there was an iron hand beneath the velvet glove. 

A wanton attack on a procession of Japanese 
Buddhist priests, resulting in the death of three of 
them, coupled with insulting references to the Em- 
peror in the local vernacular press, brought matters 
toa head. The patience and the wonderful dignity 
and restraint with which the Japanese had hitherto 
borne themselves gave out. A few of the less 
responsible attempted reprisals, for which they were 
at once arrested by the Japanese consular authorities 
and deported to Japan to be punished. A mass meet- 
ing of Japanese residents passed four resolutions de- 
manding immediate action to put a stop to the boycott 
and the other illegalities under which they were suffer- 
ing. These were made the basis of an ultimatum 
from Admiral Shirosawa, commanding the Japanese 
forces in Shanghai, to the Mayor of the Chinese 
Municipality, and the morning of the 28th of January 
arrived with these unaccepted, and the time limit due 
to expire that evening. 

In the afternoon the Mayor announced an uncondi- 
tional acceptance of the Japanese demands, though 
with what possibility of enforcing them on the general 
Chinese public is a question of which the answer will 
never now be known. But in the meanwhile there had 
been other developments. The 19th Route Army had 
been brought to Shanghai, and was stationed in or near 
Chapei, an area in which resided several thousand 
Japanese nationals, constituting a distinct menace not 
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only to these latter, but to the settlement as well. It 
had a none too savoury reputation, being composed 
of the most hard-bitten and ‘ reddest’ troops in the 
regular Chinese forces. Its personnel was mainly 
Cantonese, and it took its orders from the leftist group 
of politicians, including Wang Chi Wei and Eugene 
Chen, who had just forced Chiang Kai Shek and the 
more moderate elements into retirement, very largely 
by exploiting the anti-Japanese movement and the de- 
mand for more vigorous action. It is worth while to 
ask why it was thought necessary to bring these troops 
to Shanghai. Remembering the record of their poli- 
tical sponsors, especially that of Eugene Chen, the 
widely held belief in Shanghai that they were to be 
used to rush the foreign concessions, as was done at 
Hankow and Nanking, and so, by presenting the 
powers with a fait accompli, implement China’s uni- 
lateral abrogation of existing treaties, does not seem 
altogether without grounds. Be that as it may, the 
tension on January 28th had become so great that the 
Municipal Councils of the Settlement and the French 
Concession proclaimed a State of Emergency to exist, 
the necessary consequence of which was the taking up 
by the defence forces of the positions assigned to them 
in the defence scheme. It was in moving to their 
allotted position along the Shanghai Woosung Rail- 
way line that the Japanese marines were bombed and 
fired at. 

Once this had happened, and it became clear that 
it was no isolated incident but part of an organized 
scheme of obstruction, the Japanese commander had 
to make a quick decision. He could either retire and, 
getting into communication with the other military 
commanders and the settlement authorities, await de- 
velopments, or make a further attempt to reach his 
objective, using the best military means at his dispo- 
sal. He chose the latter, and ordered out his aero- 
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planes, hoping to bomb the opposing forces out. With 
the thousand odd troops at his disposal it would have 
been absurd to attempt house-to-house fighting in a 
district of tortuous streets and narrow alley-ways, in- 
fested with plain-clothes snipers and machine-gun and 
trench-mortar posts. 

At one time the almost universal opinion was that 
in taking this decision he was wrong. But before con- 
curring in this view it would be as well to ask what 
would have happened if he had gone back. His action 
would undoubtedly have been attributed by the 
Chinese to fear and the operation hailed as a Chinese 
victory. The arrogant and impossibilist attitude of 
China to the foreign powers would have been intensi- 
fied, and the position of individual foreigners made 
worse. Moreover, the threat of the 19th Route Army 
to the settlement and the likelihood of an attempt on 
their part to rush it would have become much greater. 
A very serious situation would have been created. 
Japan’s prestige would not have allowed her to accept 
the rebuff, and the other foreign powers would almost 
have been bound to join with her at least in a demand 
for the withdrawal of the offending Chinese soldiery. 
In the mood it was in, flushed with an imagined vic- 
tory, it is hardly likely that the 19th Route Army would 
have complied. In the last resort, as in the first, it 
would have had to be driven out by bombing and shell- 
ing. Indeed, one can argue very seriously that the 
Japanese commander, by assuming the offensive at the 
start and maintaining it, not only did the best thing 
from his own military point of view, but also the best 
thing for the interests of the settlement. By taking the 
whole burden on Japan’s shoulders he kept the settle- 
ment free of hostilities, and prevented the develop- 
ment within it to any dangerous extent of anti- 
foreignism. Once he had taken his decision it had 
to be carried through to its logical conclusion of suc- 
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cess. The action once started could not be broken 
off on any other terms than a Japanese victory. While 
with any other people it might have been possible to 
negotiate a settlement on terms of mutual concessions; 
this is a process impossible in the case of the Chinese, 
“It is a regrettable fact,’ says The Shanghai Times, 
‘that China has yet to show that she can be trusted 
not to construe sympathy and forbearance as being the 
outcome of fear and to presume thereon. If on this 
occasion she is left with the belief that she has gained 
a victory, one is greatly afraid that she will take it as 
an encouragement to pursue the same tactics and the 
same diplomatic technique as have been responsible 
for the present crisis.’ 

A great deal of criticism of Japan is based on the 
belief that she had no need even to threaten military 
measures—that she could have obtained full satisfac- 
tion by customary diplomatic processes. That belief 
ignores altogether local conditions and the character 
of the Chinese authorities. With the 19th Route 
Army at the gates, of the settlement, Japanese 
nationals in imminent danger, and no sign of any real 
intention on the part of the Chinese to come to and 
keep a satisfactory agreement, immediate action was 
imperative. No one with an eye to realities can con- 
tend that the ultimatum was uncalled for, came too 
soon, or was too strongly worded. However, it may 
be urged that to take action on the night of the 28th 
of January, without waiting to see if the Mayor’s ac- 
ceptance of the terms of the ultimatum was sincere 
or not, was precipitate. Such a contention not only 
disregards the actual position at the time, but is based 
on a misconception. The fact that during the after- 
noon of that day all the police in Chapei abandoned 
the district, leaving the inhabitants entirely at the 
mercy of the plain-clothes gunmen, who were pouring 
in from the ranks of the semi-bandit soldiery of the 
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igth Route Army, would alone have provided ample 
justification for sending in troops for the protection of 
the Japanese there. But apart from this altogether 
the attempted advance to the line of the railway 
was in no sense the aggressive expedition which 
it was represented to have been. It was the logical 
outcome of the proclamation of the state of 
emergency, exactly similar to the advance out 
of the settlement in the west of the British troops 
to their defence line in Chinese territory there, 
save in the one particular that the British were not 
fired on. It is pertinent to ask what would have hap- 
pened if the conditions had been reversed. Nor would 
any commander begin an offensive against several 
thousand troops with a mere handful of men. It is 
this conception of the Japanese action which has mis- 
led a section into finding fault with Admiral Shirosawa 
on the grounds of foolhardiness, quite forgetting that 
they, like everyone else, would before the event have 
scoffed at the idea of the Chinese putting up any re- 
sistance at all. 

Criticism of Japan is to a very large extent the out- 
come of hysteria, a sentimental reaction to the misfor- 
tunes of the Chinese civilian population. No one can 
but feel the deepest sympathy with these unfortunates, 
rendered homeless and destitute through the destruc- 
tion of Chapei. No one can view with satisfaction the 
holocaust of that district, insanitary and criminal in- 
fested rabbit warren though in great part it was, but 
that is no reason why the reasoning faculties should 
cease to function. That military exigencies demanded 
the bombing of Chapei cannot be blamed on to the 
Japanese. It was not they, but the 19th Route Army 
which chose to make it a battleground, seeking no 
doubt to shield itself behind the wretched inhabitants. 
Once the first bomb fell its leaders must have been 
fully aware of the risks to which they were exposing 
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those latter, and that their ruse was doomed to failure, 
They could have saved Chapei by retiring—at that 
time little save the North Railway station and the 
Commercial Press had suffered serious damage— 
instead they preferred to sacrifice it and their fellow 
countrymen to a useless stubbornness. To represent 
the Japanese as committing a wanton and unprovoked 
attack on a defenceless population is a complete 
travesty of facts. 

For the belief so sedulously fostered in certain 
quarters that the Japanese have contravened the 
canons of civilized warfare there are absolutely no 
grounds. Much has been made of the ruthlessness 
with which the sniping evil was dealt with in the 
Hongkew district in the first few days, but ruthless 
methods were the only ones possible against assassins 
in plain clothes sheltering behind the civilian popv- 
lation. As one looks back on that episode it is not 
the ruthlessness that sticks in one’s mind, but the 
speed and efficiency with which the evil was stamped 
out. With kid-glove methods it might very well have 
lasted much longer, and, when one remembers that on 
the night of Sunday, January 31st, it was actually in- 
advisable to walk along the Bund in the settlement’s 
very heart, one can only feel thankful that they were 
not adopted. The only real criticism that can be made 
is of the behaviour of the Japanese civilians, a certain 
element among whom undoubtedly disgraced them- 
selves and their country, but in extenuation there must 
be pleaded the provocation they had themselves en- 
dured in the preceding months. There is too a hooli- 
gan element in any large body of people, and before 
Britains or Americans cast stones, they should bear in 
mind the behaviour, with far less provocation, of the 
London East End mobs on the outbreak of war in 
August, 1914, or the treatment of negroes in the 
southern states. The Japanese authorities took 
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prompt action to suppress these undesirables, and 
many were arrested and deported to Nagasaki for 
punishment. To elevate this into a serious charge is 
to display a lack of a sense of proportion. 

If it were not that they have apparently been re- 
peated in responsible English and American publica- 
tions, the atrocity stories, with which Shanghai has 
been unedified, could be treated with the neglect they 
deserve. One would have thought that their experi- 
ence during the Great War would have taught people to 
distrust all such tales. In the present instance they are 
the outcome of a somewhat unoriginal Chinese inven- 
tion. All the old favourites have been trotted out—loot, 
rape, torture, the killing of prisoners, even the use of 
dum-dum bullets. A fully authenticated case has yet, 
however, to be produced. One realises, of course, 
that ‘ atrocities ’ are always news, but that presumably 
responsible neutral observers should have been found 
willing, either through bias or journalistic zeal, to give 
currency to such reports has been not the least disagree- 
able feature of the situation. Two examples must 
suffice to show the type of story and their groundless- 
ness. The attendants of a large Chinese military 
hospital have been displaying photos of what they 
allege are dum-dum bullet wounds and of dum-dum 
bullets. By any persons with experience the 
bullets are easily recognised as pieces of shrapnel, and 
the wounds as caused by them. Incidentally the 
foreign doctors, who have been in attendance at this 
and other hospitals, have definitely stated that they 
have not come across one instance of dum-dum bullet 
wounds, and they would obviously have been the first 
to be shown any. The second story would be laugh- 
able in its patent absurdity, if it were not for its vile- 
ness, and the fact that people can be found to credit it. 
On a visit to the North Railway station, the writer had 
pointed out to him by a non-commissioned officer of the 
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31st American Infantry a house, in which, according to 
him, the Japanese marines had assembled a number of 
Chinese girls, whom for days they violated at will, and 
finally butchered. The house in question, as the 
writer knew from previous visits to the sector, had been 
during the whole period of hostilities well in front of 
the Japanese line, in the direct line of fire from a 
Chinese machine gun post not twenty yards distant 
from it, and was only one house removed from the 
blockhouse which there forms the chief defence of the 
settlement. Yet the narrator seemed to believe what 
he was saying, will no doubt relate it to others with no 
means of testing its truth, perhaps write ithome. Thus 
are atrocity stories put into circulation. 

For the charges that Japan has endangered the 
settlement, disregarded its neutral status, and usurped 
the authority of the settlement officers there may be 
some justification, but the average Shanghai resident 
does not take them very seriously. As far as the first 
is concerned, it appears to him that once the 19th Route 
Army had decided to make Chapei the scene of an 
armed conflict Japan could not help herself, and he 
knows that she has taken the greatest possible care to 
avoid creating any damage in the settlement. With 
regard to infringements of the settlement’s neutrality, 
it does not seem possible to sustain any serious charge 
in view of the fact that no formal state of war existed 
so that previous precedents did not apply. Japan 
throughout claimed to be acting solely in defence of 
her nationals. To land forces for that purpose is a right 
which the powers have always exercised. There is no 
difference in kind, though there may be in degree, 
between the landing of the Argyle and Sutherland 
Highlanders or the 31st American Infantry and the 
Japanese divisions. Actual military operations were 
conducted from the Hongkew Park district, which is 
not part of the settlement proper. In that district and 
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the parts of the settlement immediately adjoining the 
Japanese military did, it is true, assume tull control, 
overriding to some extent the normal authority of 
municipal police, but military necessity can very fairly 
be pleaded in excuse. It was in this area that the 
great majority of the snipers had been located in the 
first few days, and, with the Chinese forces in close 
proximity and a hostile native population to contend 
with, it was only common sense that while acting as 
far as possible in collaboration with the police the 
Japanese should insist on their own arrangements be- 
ing carried out. 

China and her friends, playing as usual on the 
idealism with which a post-war world has been trying 
to blind itself to hard facts, seek to brand Japan’s 
actions as a sheer appeal to brute force, which, if it 
triumphs, will prove a death blow to the League of 
Nations. Certainly the intervention of the League 
of Nations in the Sino-Japanese peso has 
been unfortunate. It has only encouraged China to 
hope for a third party intervention, to adopt an im- 
possibilist attitude, and to refuse to enter into the 
direct negotiations with Japan by which the whole 
trouble would probably long ago have been settled. 
There has always been the danger of the League be- 
ing used not so much in defence of the weak against 
oppression as by the inefficient malefactor as a means 
of avoiding, or at least postponing, just retribution 
for his wrong-doing. This is exactly the use to which 
China is putting it. Very few of the statesmen who 
periodically meet together at Geneva have real first 
hand knowledge of Chinese conditions. They live, 
as far as China is concerned, in a land of make-believe, 
for China has succeeded in imposing on the world an 
idea of herself as a united nation with an organized 
modern administration completely at variance with all 
the facts. To treat China as a sovereign state with a 
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responsible government is to connive at a most harmful 
diplomatic fiction. In refusing to subscribe to the pre- 
tence any longer and having recourse to arms, Japan 
took the only practical means of securing a satisfactory 
solution. To have waited for the League to provide 
one would have meant a long delay, during which she 
would still have been without relief from China’s in- 
jurious actions. Moreover there was absolutely no 
guarantee that any decision the League might come to 
would be applied, that China would abide by it without 
being compelled to. Japan could not afford to wait, 
with every prospect that she would in the end have to 
use force, ‘when, as in the case of Shanghai, it might 
be too late. 

If China were the responsible, trustworthy power she 
claims to be, there might be some grounds for regard- 
ing Japan’s use of her superior strength as an attempt 
by the strong to browbeat the weak, for interpreting a 
Japanese success as establishing the axiom that might 
is right, or at least that the world is content to let it 
beso. But though might may not necessarily be right 
it does sometimes happen to be, while China has re- 
peatedly shown herself both unreliable and irrespon- 
sible. In dealing with a spoilt child the rod is often 
the only means of bringing it to its senses, and the 
person who uses it is not usually regarded as a bully 
but as a benefactor to the rest of the community. A 
victory for Japan will not be the triumph of armed 
force, as much as a triumph for common sense. 

As the days go by and recent events fall into proper 
perspective, Japan’s policy will be found more and 
more to have ample vindication. Certainly this is 
the view of the average man on the spot. He has 
witnessed the constant procession of refugees into the 
settlement, bearing with them the few sorry possessions 
which are all that most have been able fo salvage; he 
knows what will be their wretched plight. He has seen 
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the bombs falling, listened to the shelling and rattle 
of machine guns, nightly watched the red glow over 
burning Chapei. He himself has been in danger, 
even if, as it has turned out, it was not very great dan- 
ger. He has experienced constant anxiety for the 
safety of the settlement, his home, and his possessions. 
He has been put to great inconvenience; trade and 
business have been practically suspended ; he has suf- 
fered in many cases considerable pecuniary loss. Yet 
despite all this he is far from anti-Japanese. The 
Shanghai Times probably summed up his point of 
view very well when proclaiming that fundamentally 
the origin of the trouble lay in China’s own actions. 
‘It was,’ that paper says, ‘ her notorious disregard for 
treaties, the inability to secure any undertaking from 
her which could, with any degree of hope, be regarded 
as permanent, the constant succession of indignities 
suffered by Japanese along with other foreigners and 


the impossibility of securing redress or any trustworthy 
assurance that they would not occur again, which were 
primarily responsible for the ruins of Chapei.’ 


E. H. AnstIce. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Catuo.ric CaTecuismM. Drawn up by Peter Cardinal Gas- 
parri. Only authorized English translation, by the 
Dominican Fathers, Blackfriars, Oxford. (London : Sheed 
& Ward, 1932. Pp. xxvi, 482; 7/6.) 


This is the translation of the Catechismus Catholicus, 
recently issued by the Vatican Press, designed to meet the need 
in these days of growing internationalism of a uniform cate- 
chism for the whole Church. The statement of doctrine is by 
means of questions and answers, arranged in three progressive 
parts. Of these three catechisms, which for present convenience 
are printed together in one volume, the first (pp. 3—8) is for 
little children preparing for their first Holy Communion, the 
second (pp. 11—60) for older children, the third (pp. 63—220), 
which is annotated with references to scriptural and ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, for grown-ups. Appendices (pp. 223—458) con- 
tain the texts of many of the important references with remarks 
on some disputed questions touched on in the Catechism. 
There is a full index. The publishers have attributed the 
imprimi potest to the censor. 

There is a danger that in some quarters this authoritative 
work will be quoted in support of the parrot-system of cate- 
chetical instruction. Two points are to be stressed. First, 
that the First Catechism is a short scheme for the teacher, 
not a text for the children to learn by heart. An English 
Ordinary was assured of this by Cardinal Gasparri himself, and 
indeed it will be evident from a mere glance at the text, from 
such phrases as ‘ most pure spirit, infinite in all perfections,’ 
‘the free actions of creatures,’ ‘ unity of nature,’ ‘sins .. . 
remitted.’ In his introduction, the Cardinal deprecates burden- 
ing the minds and memories of little children and keeping them 
long from their first Holy Communion. Second, that the 
Second Catechism, as the most eminent author echoing the 
advice of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments observes, 
‘has to be learned by degrees, and according to a child’s age 
and capacity.’ No book of instruction is completely fool-proof, 
least of all one which calls for such delicate and discerning 
application as does a children’s catechism. Al] Catholic 
teachers, and the laity generally, will desire to have this well- 
articulated system of doctrine. 

T.G, 
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Erupes CARMELITAINES, Mystigues et Missionaries. Avril, 
1932. Pp. 296. (Paris; Desclée de Brouwer. Single 
copies, 15 frs. Foreign annual subscription, 35 frs.) 


The aim of this important review is to investigate and extend 
the practice of mysticism according to the school of St. Teresa 
of Avila and St. John of the Cross. It makes use of recent 
psychological discoveries and draws analogies from the philo- 
sophies of Aesthetic. It compares Catholic with Hindu and 
Moslem mysticism and examines the question, which lies at the 
heart of all scientific missionary work, of holiness outside the 
Church. The list of contributors is impressive and includes 
Dr. Rudolf Allers, the Abbé WHoornaert, Pére Garrigou- 
Lagrange, M. Maritain, M. Gilson, Dom Huyben, Prof. Jean 
Lhermitte, Padre Gemelli, M. de la Vallé-Poussin, Pére Maré- 
chal, Dr. André le Grand, the Abbé Bremond, and M. Claudel. 

In the present number, among other articles, there is one by 
M. Maritain on the equality of love between God and the soul 
according to St. John of the Cross, which is enlightening for 
St. Thomas’s metaphysic of St. Peter’s ‘ partakers of the 
divine nature,’ and our friendship with God and all that it 
implies. Prof. Lhermitte’s study of dreams and mystical ecs- 
tasy from the point of view of pathological psychology is com- 
pleted by a philosophical and theological study by the Abbé 
Maquart. But perhaps the most interesting of all is the long 
article by Prof. Asin Palacios, of the University of Madrid, on 
Ibn ‘Abbad of Ronda, a Moorish forerunner of St. John of the 
Cross. 

No one who is interested in the scientific study of mysticism 
should neglect this valuable review, which appears twice a year, 
in April and October, and is edited by the Carmelite Fathers of 
the Province of Paris. 

T.G. 


Tue Fountain. By Charles Morgan. (London: Macmillan, 
1932. Pp. 434; 7/6.) 

The chorus of praise which first met this book’s appearance 
at the beginning of the year has died dowa with the sore 
grudging appreciations of a month or so after. It is now pos- 
sidle to say with sober judgment that it is a great and per- 
manent addition to English letters. It is Platonic in the growth 
of Ideas, Aristotelean in the living embodiment of them; a 
treatise on the inner life of the spirit written with distinction 
of style, a captivating novel with the loveliest descriptions of 
sense, There is an advance to God, the wise spirituality of a 
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practical detachment from creatures without theoretical violence 
to their intrinsic worth—the crude antithesis between the infi- 
nite and finite of the second-rate spiritual book. And although 
the stress is more on personal invulnerability than on the gallant 
service of God, I hope it will not embarrass Mr. Morgan to 
be told that his last novel is substantially a piece of Thomism. 


N.W.T.G. 


Lost Lectures. By Maurice Baring. (London: Peter Davies; 
10/6.) 

In this collection of essays, to which he gives the sub-title, 
The Fruits of Experience, Mr. Baring is not unconcerned with 
much that is modern in art and literature, but for the most part 
he treats of a period which the modern generation has only 
just learnt to regard with equanimity—the last twenty years or 
so of the reign of Queen Victoria. Mr. Baring writes of his 
own experiences; of men and women and books and places 
that have influenced his life. A wide and tolerant culture has 
enabled him to keep in touch with a vastly changed world. 
Indeed some will inevitably quarrel with the tolerance that he 
extends to modern art and literature, but it is this which has 
enabled him to see the world of thirty years ago in perspective. 

There are no politics in this book. There is an essay on Diplo- 
macy, but the strained relations that existed from time to time 
between France and England in the nineties only enter in so 
far as they made conversation difficult in Parisian society. We 
are concerned with the amenities of life—tooks, and plays, and 
music, and good talk. After describing the somewhat chill 
experience of life at an ‘ advanced’ prep. school, two ‘ ad- 
vanced ’ prep. schools in fact, Mr. Baring brings home to us 
the comforting truth that it is possible to get all that is best 
out of the spacious life of Eton and the Universities, and the off 
moments from a crammer’s in London, without having got 
one’s colours at either cricket or football, or gaining any sort of 
a Blue, or winning the Craven, or taking a first in Mods., or 
being a potential Viceroy of India. Though in a subsequent 
essay on Stimulants we learn something of the calibre of a man 
who could correspond adequately to the stimulus provided by 
Mrs. Warre-Cornish, the wife of the Vice-Provist of Eton, and 
Vernon Lee. 

There are countless things in these essays which give matter 
for discussion, and countless pleasant little surprises, like the 
sudden introduction to Mr. Hilary Belloc. We had always 
known him as Hilaire before. We hardly recognised him, 
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Amongst other things it is interesting to find an essay on 
Pushkin by one who can read him in the original. To those 
of us who are inclined to regard the adulation of Russian litera- 
ture with suspicion :t is reassuring to learn that Pushkin really 
was a great poet, whether or no he were among the greatest. 
It is interesting to learn, too, how much he was influenced by 
Byron. 

he the essay called Punch and Judy Mr. Baring discusses the 
perennial question of how to satisfactorily produce a play (Mr. 
Baring likes split infinitives). Most people will readily agree 
with him that the purpose of scenery is not served by trying 
to create the illusion of reality. They will concede, too, in 
general that ‘the play is the thing,’ but many will be found 
to contest the fact that a play can act itself. However real may 
be the danger that the personality of a great actor will over- 
lay the part that he is playing most people will prefer to see a 
great part greatly played. Failing this the preferable alter- 
native is to read it for oneself—Charles Lamb’s way out of the 
difficulty. 

Mr. Baring has some penetrating remarks on both high-brows 
and low-brows, but let anyone who doubts the equipoise of his 
own artistic judgments note the following comment on the love- 
sick maidens in Patience. ‘ The twenty love-sick maidens are 
with us still. They read Freud and they paint cubes, and listen 
with rapture to the music of Scriabin, and the more unintelli- 
gible they find it the better they like it. This doesn’t at all mean 
that the art that they admire is sham, any more than the art 
of Whistler and Rossetti was sham in the eighties, but it means 
that every school of art has always had, and always will have, 
foolish disciples who imitate and exaggerate the faults of the 
master without being able to emulate his excellencies.’ 


F.G.S. 


Tue Veit oF Veronica. By Gertrud von Le Fort. Translated 
by Conrad M. R. Bonacina. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


The publishers claim so much for this book that at first I 
was daunted in criticising it: perhaps it is entirely a matter 
of taste and that they are right in thinking it a work of ‘ fault- 
less art’; I can only disagree. To begin with, I find little of 
the conflict between ‘ the majesty of paganism and the intimate 
life of grace’ that I looked for in the heroine’s mind and soul ; 
her ebullitions of Roman rhapsodies, obscured by abstract grop- 
ings, suggest no difficulty about materialism and still less about 
paganism. In fact, as far as Veronica is concerned, I see no 
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conflict at all—only a sleek self-satisfaction horribly reminiscent 
of her mother’s grey cats. And in regard to technique I feel 
that a writer who depends so much on the magnification of 
trivial instances and who lays so much stress upon their ulti- 
mate consequences, may learn much from a closer study of, for 
example, Conrad, and condense as much as concentrate : here 
there is so much building up of ideas and images, so much 
emphasis and tittivation, that tones and half-tones are lost, 
merging into a monotone that nevertheless carries one along 
inexorably, while little things become ponderous and big things 
meaningless. That there is here evident remarkable literary 
power is clear from the violent antagonism roused in the reader 
by the central figure. It seems fantastic, though, to assert 
that she ‘ effaces herself to give first place to her grandmother ’ ; 
on the contrary we find every other figure and the glory that is 
Rome subordinated to herself, and even the story of the ter- 
rible spiritual retrogression of Aunt Edelgart is robbed of its 
forcefulness by Veronica’s megalomania. 


But if you want an absorbing psychological study, here it 
is. Veronica is sixteen, a complete egotist, with the possessive 
instinct disproportionately developed. She centres her devo- 
tion in turn in her grandmother, Enizio, her aunt, and, pre- 
sumably, finally in God, and it is devotion of that supremely 
selfish order that demands everything and gives nothing. It 
never occurs to her to relieve Jeanette or Edelgart of some of 
their burdens, and in return for her aunt’s selfless nursing she 
complains, when Edelgart is herself ill, of ‘ the obligation of 
nursing my aunt.’ She cannot be excused on account of her 
youth, for in no other respect does she show any of its natural 
limitations. She is unscrupulous enough to listen and record 
without shame or apology conversations never meant for her 
ears and a confession that she had no right to know about. She 
notes minutely and condemns the actions and their implications 
of others and never considers the possibly deplorable effects of 
her own conduct. Even in her occasional self-denunciation she 
exalts herself in excuse. Her nickname Spiegelchen, is appro- 
priate, for she is indeed a little mirror—of self-conceit. She 
appears in the guise of an avenging angel, discovering ‘ guilt’ 
in all those whose sole concern in one way or another has been 
her welfare, and it is with condescension that she accepts Grace. 
Her penetration into the motives and considerations of others 
produces four outstanding pen-portraits, but they would be of 
greater value were they drawn in their own interest instead of 
hers. All this she calls her tale of her soul’s history with God 
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‘curiously woven . . . . a simple tale that follows its own 
straight path,’ and she declares, ‘I do not propose to reveal 
God’s secrets with my soul.’ She reveals everyone else’s 
secrets, however, and that with immoderate candour, and she 
writes about herself with deplorable lack of restraint. It must 
be remembered that the disclosure of intimacies of the soul can 
be more indelicate than intimacies of sex, and for that reason 
this book would be far more acceptable were it written in the 
third person.. To write it so powerfully as a piece of fiction 
is indeed a tour-de-force; if it really were autobiographical I 
should be sorry for its publication—except for the excellence 
of the translation, 

It has occurred to me that perhaps after all I have been very 
dense and that the whole thing is a cunning and deliberate ex- 
position of the ugliness of spiritual pride, a stupendous satire 
on priggishness; but that is too much to expect. R.R. 


SIDELIGHTS ON NEw LoNpDON AND NEWER YORK, and Other 
Essays. By G. K. Chesterton. (London: Sheed & 
Ward ; 6/-.) 

In this collection of essays Mr. Chesterton gives us his con- 
tribution to that ever-growing library of criticism of Modern 
Youth and the New Age. Its manifestation in the civilisation 
of the West is dealt with in a series of eight essays on New 
London, followed by fourteen essays under the title Newer 
York, criticisms based on his own personal observation of the 
recent developments of the New Age in the New World. 

With his customary penetration and cheerfulness Mr. Ches- 
terton succeeds in persuading his readers—and let us hope, 
his victims—that he is neither a Nonconformist preacher nor 
yet one of those ‘ Dear Old Things who understand the Modern 
Youth.’ If he sees gate-crashing as a sort of sacramental and 
mystical denial of the first principles of cultured society, he 
does, on the other hand, find a sympathetic and winning excuse 
for it in a masterly analysis of ‘ The True Victorian Hypocrisy.’ 
Cocktails, too, provide a reason for the lash, and their wide 
popularity is shown up as a modern vogue for the facile and 
shallow as compared with the more mature and deeper pleasures 
of the beer and brandy of an older civilisation. The declining 
cigar trade can console itself with the contemplation of this 
point, or even consider its advertising potentialities. 

The value of such criticism, however, must be appraised with 
an eye on the fact that so few can breathe for long, or at all, 
the rarified atmosphere of Mr. Chestertdn’s viewpoint. Not 
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vitally concerned with fundamental issues, many are content 
to dally with the more fortunate blooms of the New Age: to 
disregard railways as an economic blunder and merely to be 
glad that the ‘ Royal Scot’ was made. They are the people 
who will ‘ man the last ditch’ for Modernity, and they must 
be considered in a complete criticism. Perhaps they too can 
appeal to common sense for what appears to be merely common 
senselessness—as he himself would say. 

His readers will applaud him for this characteristic perform- 
ance, given with all the bounce of a clown in a pantomime. And 
they will be grateful, too, for the pleasing and serviceable form 
and the cover design by that witty artist Thomas Derrick. 

R.M.B. 


Curist THE Kinc or GLory. By Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. 152; 5/-.) 


It is the duty of Christian teachers to bring the mind of every 
Christian into living contact with the traditional Faith of the 
Church, not only by simple enunciation of the truths of the 
Faith but also by careful and illuminating explanation, and so 
re-present the great body of Christian thought contained in the 
writings of the Apostles, the Fathers, the Doctors and the theo- 
logians. Such is the work that Abbot Vonier has accom- 
plished in Christ the King of Glory with singular success. His 
subject is the Person of Christ and his chief source is the magni- 
ficent treatise of St. Thomas Aquinas on the Incarnation. It is 
a book for the ordinary Catholic with good will and energy 
enough to apply himself to a thoughtful study of the truths 
contained in the doctrine that Christ is at once true God and 
true man. As the Abbot remarks: ‘ It is not an enviable state 
to have a reputation for writing difficult books.’ He reduces the 
difficulties, however, to manageable shape and has written a 
book worthy to be counted among the best explanations of 
Christian doctrine in modern times. 

C.C.H. 


A Recatt To Dante. By Alice Curtayne. (London: Sheed & 
Ward; 6/-.) 

One is inclined to quarrel with Miss Curtayne for sounding a 
‘Recall to Dante’ in which there is no direct treatment of 
Dante’s poetry as such. A reason why Catholics, as much as 
anybody else, should be urged to read Catholic poetry is that 
it is poetry. But the author in her disarmingly modest pre- 
face announces her intention to be to emphasise the poet’s 
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Catholic mind, ‘ to indicate the Catholic treasure that is buried 
in him,’ and this has been very well done. 

The biographical sketch is colourful; the treatment of the 
Divine Comedy itself very clear. The question of English 
translations is dealt with thoroughly, and the failure of verse 
renderings proven by copious examples, including—rather, per- 
haps, reaching a climax—the ultimate infelicity of Anderson’s 
version of 

‘ Scalzasi Egidio, scalzasi Silvestro, 
retro allo sposo....’ 


‘Giles bares his feet, Silvester his behind 
The Bridegroom . : 


Perhaps this book will induce Catholics to use the Divine 
Comedy instead of a manual of meditation. And this will be 


no mean achievement. 
L.S.G.V. 


THe Quest oF Souitupe. By Peter F. Anson. (London: 
Dent ; 7/6.) 

A book on the history of hermits and hermitages is outside 
the interest of most men, but Mr. Anson deals with the subject 
so charmingly and so capably that the book should be appre- 
ciated by all. It is perhaps more of a delightful travel-book 
than a history-book, but a travel-book in no ordinary sense, for 
we are taken from solitude to solitude, from wilderness to 
wilderness, from Assisi to Judaea. Mr. Anson’s attractive 
drawings will appeal to everyone and give the reader an excel- 
lent idea of the places to which he is taken. To the student 
this book will be invaluable, if only for the numerous biblio- 
graphies, which are both lengthy and methodical. 

P.A.H. 


De ExTREMA UNCTIONE. TRACTATUS CANONICO-MORALIS DE 
SacRAMENTIS, Vol. II, Pars II. By Felix M. Cappello, 
S.J. (Turin; Marietti. Pp. xv, 311; Lire 15.) 

Yet another volume has recently appeared of Father Capello’s 
combined work on Moral Theology and Canon Law. It should 
be a great advantage to both students and parish priests to 
possess this treatise on the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, as 
there are few if any other works which give so complete and 
Satisfactory a consideration to this subject in all its aspects. 
The method, which is so prevalent nowadays, of enclosing 
within the same pages Moral Theology and Canon Law, is per- 
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haps open to criticism, on the ground that it tends to lead the 
untrained mind to identify one science with the other, and the 
unwary to think that the ecclesiastical lawyer is preoccupied 
with cases of conscience. Those whose labours prevent them 
from embarking on the study of speculative theology may pro- 
fitably read the chapters on the administration of this Sacra- 
ment, and the requisite conditions in the recipient, together 
with the rites and ceremonies to be observed. In an appendix 
there is an account of the laws and usages affecting the various 
branches of the Oriental Church. The whole work, with the 
previous volumes already published, is very well documented 
and is to be recommended as an extremely useful text-book. 


A.F. 


Saint Aucustine. The Odyssey of his Soul. By Karl Adam. 
(London : Sheed & Ward. Pp. 65; 2/6.) 


It is not easy to say much about a map, beyond pronouncing 
it a good map, or maybe a bad one. This little work is not the 
Odyssey itself, the lengthy epic of Augustine’s great voy- 
age of discovery through the turbulent waters of con- 


tradiction. But it is a good map of workable scale and pro- 
jection. It is not a biographical sketch in the accepted sense. 
There are few space-time details, geographical, environmental, 
and the like. It is the story in brief of the wanderings of a soul, 
the heroic struggles of a fighter in the realm of spirit. Non 
enim pedibus aut spatiis locorum itur abs te, aut reditur ad 
te. It is the study of a mind, though it is not at all a sort of 
scientific dissection. Rather is it the study of a man, a person- 
ality, a living, growing thing, a great thinker painfully work- 
ing out his salvation in the concrete. ‘ Herein is manifested 
the very heart of Augustine, the passionate searcher for truth, 
struggling after the ultimate meaning of life, wrestling with 
God,’ a man who could not rest content with axioms and doc- 
trines, but must needs press onward to the foundations of all 
knowledge, to the invisible source and origin of all reality; a 
mind that identified the cupiditas sciendi with the cupiditas 
vivendi ; a soul for whom truth and happiness were one and the 
self-same thing. Augustine is sure of his place among the 
great figures of history for the single reason that he was, as 
few have been, a seeker of the truth. It is a classic tale, with 
the Faust-like figure of Augustine wandering through a dark- 
ness filled with demons of error; there are heroic combats—the 
fight with the body, the struggle with sex; the grappling with 
materialistic Manichaeism ; the clever, dangerous duelling with 
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the Neo-Platonic concept of spirit ; and ultimate victory, through 
the revelation of the love that unfolds into biessedness, in the 
true Word, the Wisdom of God, the living Christ. A dignified 
theme, an organic unity, an orderly progress of action, Aris- 
totle’s three essentials of an epic are here. 

There is much in the accustomed Karl Adam vein on 
Christianity, with a somewhat detailed presentation of the 
Augustinian concept of the Body of Christ, the concept of all 
Christendom as ‘ one Christ, loving Himself.’ Evidently the 
formative idea behind the book. There is the inevitable con- 
trast with Aquinas, rather after the accepted fashion. And 
much that is very readable on the problem of true love, with 
enlightening passages on the nature of the re-birth of the 
Christian. But the work is not flawless. There are, for 
example, some lapses into current psychological jargon, in 
particular an occasional descent into the subconscious unhappy 
in the case of one so manifestly the immediate product of the 
living spirit of a personal God. Augustine’s God, whom he 
knew and loved intimately, is something more than a vague 
abstract ‘ force ’—as the author himself is careful to point out 
in the sequel. There is likewise an attempt, laudable enough, 
to present Augustine in present-day dress, his claim to modernity 
resting on the fact that over and over again he makes 
psychological observation the preliminary and basis of his 
metaphysic. The world is always modern. Modernity is a 
state of consciousness basically correlative with life according 
to the body, the state of a mind still clinging to its original 
concept of action and progress as movement in a straight line; 
a precarious state, loose at both ends, an unstable present 
perilously balanced between undefined expectation and a float- 
ing memory (Confes. xi, 28). Souls rise, or rather are raised, 
above it, a soul, like Augustine’s, that lives by the spirit. 
Though, obviously, the fundamental distinction between the 
development of the individual and the progress of the race as 
a whole justifies the author’s point as at least apologetically 
useful. The book is certainly worth having. The best thing 
about it, perhaps, is its truly Augustinian quality, the power 
to inspire. R.M. 


THE PRoBLEM OF Macuinery. By C.T.B.D. (London. The 
Distributist League; 2 Little Essex Street, W.C.2. Pp. 
23; 6d.) 

The author is technically equipped to examine machinery, but 
has commonsense enough not to be caught up in the works. His 
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discussion is quiet and objective, his conclusions clear. Large 
scale units of production seem expedient for the generation of 
electric power (although there is national insecurity in putting 
all the eggs in one basket), and for the coal and metal industries, 
Large scale and mass production boom in good times but suffer 
in bad, for they lack the flexibility of the small factory (one in 
which less than five hundred workers are employed), and can- 
not adapt themselves to changed conditions without heavy loss. 
Mass production depends on huge sales, demands advertise- 
ment, destroys craftmanship, degrades the worker, tends to 
monopoly with its consequent stop to progress and lowering of 
quality. These evils are not so present in production distributed 
over many small workshops. An important and very promising 
suggestion is the application of modern scientific technique to 
small scale production. Altogether a very sane pamphlet. 
The writer is neither one of our blind adorers of the Machine, 
nor yet one of our latter day Luddites. 
N.W.T.G. 


THe CommonweaL. A Weekly Review of Literature, the Arts, 
and Public Affairs. (The Calvert Publishing Corporation, 


Grand Central Terminal, New York. Foreign annual 
subscription, 6 dollars; single copies, 10 cents.) 


Although The Commonweal’s prestige and influence have 
steadily grown for the last eight years, it is suffering from the 
financial crisis. Happily its directors have just taken the de- 
Cision to continue despite the difficulties. We have our own 
troubles nearer home, but we venture to ask the support of 
BLackFriars’ readers for this admirable weekly. The world 
has shrunk, and many of the problems facing American Catho- 
lics are ours as well. So much Catholic action in the modern 
industrialised world must necessarily amount to no more than 
last-sacrament work ; it must take this world as it finds it and 
try to save what it can for the next. But the sound spirit of 
Thomist worldliness will attempt more. Now an English 
Catholic’s chief impression of The Commonweal is that it is 
really building up a Catholic civilisation in the States, not record- 
ing merely, or criticizing, or escaping from the present, but 
forming. We can understand the American priest who writes : 
‘I hate to vision the Church without The Commonweal.’ 


T.G.O.P. 














The Aquinas Society 


HE Aquinas Society exists in order to form and 
foster an interest in the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 


By means of papers, informal discussion and private 
study the members of the Society endeavour to 
approach Thomist philosophy from different aspects, 
studying it in itself, in relation to other philosophical 
systems, and in its application to intellectual, ethical 
and social problems of the day. 


Subjects for lectures and discussions are so chosen 
as to cover a wide field of speculation. 


Cards giving date and place of meeting are sent 
out to members every month. Entrance to the meet- 
ings is free to members and their friends. 


Members of the Aquinas Society are specially en- 
couraged to attend the Lectures, which are given each 
year, from October to May, by Dominican Fathers 
under the auspices of the University of London Ex- 
tension Board. They are also asked to give as much 
of their time as possible to private study of the works 
of St. Thomas. 


A library of Thomist literature will be found at the 
Catholic Reading Guild, Red Lion Passage, Holborn. 


The Annual Subscription to the Aquinas Society is 
5/-. Intending members should send in their names, 
addresses and subscriptions to the Honorary Secre- 
lary, Miss Dorothea Borton, 2 Marloes Road, London, 
W.8. 




















Read... 


G.K.’s WEEKLY 


EDITED BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Thursday Sixpence 


G.K.’s WEEKLY, ‘ the columns,’ as Hilaire 
Belloc has said of it, ‘ in which the truth can be 
told,’ stands more than ever to-day, in a time 
of chaos and expedients, for a sanely ordered 


and stable society. 


Anti-Combine : Anti-Communist 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL THAT TELLS 
THE TRUTH. 

Order G.K’s WEEKLY from your newsagent; or write 
to The Manager, G.K.’s WEEKLY, 2 Little Essex Street, 
London, W.C.2. Subscription Rates for one year, 28s. ; for 
six months, 14s. ; for three months, 7s.—post free. 




















REPRODUCTIONS 
of the drawing of the interior of 
BLACKFRIARS PRIORY, 
OXFORD, by Peter F. Anson, 
which appeared recently in the 
‘CATHOLIC TIMES,’ are now 
available, price 1/6 each, post free, 
cash with order. These prints are 
numbered consecutively from 1 to 


100, and are suitable for framing. 
The edition is limited to 100 in all. 


Orders should be sent to: The 

Manager, The Catholic Publishing 

Company, Ltd., 8 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4. 











Somme oso 


Some Unpublished Letters of 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 


With portraits and facsimiles 


ARRANGED BY 


JOHN ALEXANDER SYMINGTON 


The Brotherton Librarian 
The Brotherton Library Publications, No. 1. 


Crown 4to, cloth. ros. 6d. net 


{i In the Brotherton Library at Leeds are preserved a number 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Letters. A few extracts have appeared 
in print, but the whole collection is now published for the 
first time. 


In the collection are letters addressed to Robert Southey, 
George Crabbe, Maria Edgeworth, Sir David Wilkie, R.A., 
Thomas Moore, the Hon John Wilson Croker, M. W. Harts- 
tonge, Miss Smith, James S. Walker, Glengarry, John 
Richardson, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, Colin Mackenzie, 
James Ballantyne, Robert MacGulloch, John Carne, Sir 
William Kn‘ghton, John Murray, and the Marchioness of 
Huntley. 


There is also the correspondence with Viscount Melville 
relating to the erection of the Scott Monument in Edinburgh, 
including letters from Thomas Campbell and J. G. Lockhart ; 
and a portion of the original manuscript of Scott’s last and 
unpublished novel, The Siege of Malta. 


The book will be illustrated by portraits and facsimiles. 
The portraits will include one of Sir Walter Scott hitherto 
unpublished, and the bust by Sir Francis Chantrey, the 
originals of which are in the Brotherton Library. 


The edition will be iimited to 1,000 copies for England 


and America, printed in Poliphilus type and bound in blue 
Sundour cloth. 
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